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DRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
B MENT of SCIENCE, 22, Albemarle-street, London, W. 
{The next ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at YORK, 
ncing on WEDNESDAY, August 31. 
President-Elect, 
SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart. M.P. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. ge are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Pa) 
Information about Lodgings and other pe ge arrangements may be 
obtained from the Local Secretaries, 17, Blake-street, York. 
G. GRIFFITH, Acting Secretary, York. 


Ror4t AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of 
ENGLAND. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

The Examination of Candidates for the Society's JUNIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, value 20). each, will take place simultaneously at the Society's 
Rooms and at the Schools from which Pupils are entered by the Head 
Master, on NOVEMBER 15th and 16th next. Entries close on OCTOBER 
15th —Copies of the Regulations may be had on application to 

12, Hanover-square, London, W. H. M. JENKINS, Secretary. 


GPaPHERD BROS." PICTURE GALLERIES, 








LONDON ..ccccccccccecce eeccee 27, King-street, St. James's. 
NOTTINGHAM ......se0ee. sess 6, Market-place, 
HARROGATE ecccccccece 3, Royal Parade. 

BUXPON  ..ccccccccccccccccccce The Pavilion. 








EW ART STUDIO, at Stafford Villa, Effra-road, 
Brixton, 8.W.—Mr. NATHAN HUGHES, 


ENEALOGY. — Pedigrees 1 Traced, Family His- 
tories Edited, and d, by an Oxford 
M. A. Terms moderate —. 6, iene Chancery-lane. 


B RITISH MUSEUM and all PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES.—Reference made. — Extracted and carefully 
Address Mr. Mason, 38, 








Revised. Translations in ali Lang 
Museum-street, London, W.C. ania 


ARIS LETTER. — An ENGLISHMAN, well 
travelled, and feoronealy acquainted with Paris and Continental 
Life, wishes to CONTRIBUTE a light and “oogiad LETTER toa og hod 
Weekly English Journal. Terms moderate.— M. Sr. Joun, 14, Rue 
Poisson, Avenue de la Grande Armée, Paris. 








THE PRESS.—A competent REPORTER, of wide 

experience, seeks pegtemonggee nnd on DAILY or good W WEEKLY 
PAPER. Verbatim Note-take 
mens.—Address Rita, Oakfield, ieceeel -road, Harborne, Birmingtem. 


OR a PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER. — An 

ADVERTISEMENT CANVASSER, Born thoroughly understands 

noes Business, is ae ee and perse , and can uce satis- 

ry and abulit , may apply to Pcstisner, 

Mr. Hawkings, 22, Fusthomens-eteest, Westm: ster. —‘ferms and full par- 
ticulars required, otherwise no appli 


YO PUBLISHERS, &c.—COPYRIGHT and 
STOCK of an old-established TRADE JOURNAL for SALE. Bea 
8501. ‘The returns show a large entage on the purchase-mon 
Address Review, care of Mr. A on, chartered accountant, 3, Adi je- 
place, London Bridge, E.C. 

















NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, SCHOOL. 
—The NEXT TERM will commence on SEPTEMBER 27th.—Pre- 
spectuses may be obtained from the Office, Gower-street, W.C. 
TALFOURD BLY, M.A., Secretary. 


NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon-square, W.C.— 
STUDENTS of UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
the HALL, under Collegiate discipline. The Hall has been 
the Secretary of State for India asa place of residence for selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. Full particulars as to rent of rooms, 
fees, &c., on application to the Principal or Secretary, at the Hall. 
E. A. WURTZBURG, Secretary. 


WENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
HESTER—SESSION 1881-2, 
L oueeuaae of ART and LAW. 
2. DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ENGINEERING. 

The SESSION will commence in these ) Depenaae on TUESDAY, 
October 4 will be WEDNESDAY, 
Sapeember 238. Candidates for oimission py not tbe under fourteen 

ears of age, and those under sixteen will be uired to pass a Pre- 
eteeny Xamination in aaa Arithmetic, and Elementary Latin, to 
be held on the 30th of Septem’ 

3. DEPARTMENT of MEDICINE and SURGERY. 

The SESSION will commence on SATURDAY, October 1. Students 
are required before entering to have one of the Exa- 
minations prescribed by the Genera! Medical Council. 

4. EVENING CLASSES. 

The SESSION will commence on MONDAY, October 10. New Students 
will be admitted on the WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, and FRIDAY 
oe cngpee ph 6.30 and 9 P.». 














asa 
tion to wage is now PAINTING PORTRAITS — ron, a — to 
any in Europe, from Life, or from any Photo sent, at nominal rices, 
Head, life size, 10 Guineas; usually, 50 Guineas during twenty ¥. 
meactice abroad of unparalleled success, 


MATALL S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIO, 164, 

NEW BOND-STREET (corner of Grafton-street). —APPOINT. 
MENTS entered for Night or Day by the Electric Light. Daylight Studios 
always available, Vi Ww eather permitting. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 
Mr. HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ‘Academy Notes,’ will 
continue his LECTURES, commencing in OCTOBER NEXT pec: The 
ART-SEASON of 1881.—2. The ART of POPULAR a _ 
3. ARTISTS and ARABS. _—Illustrated by Sketches and D: 
For particulars as to 0 Routes, &e., address 108, Victorla-street, 5.W. 











ECRETARY or AMANUENSIS, expert Short- 

hand Writer, and capable Correspondent, desires ENGAGEMENT. 
Sub-Editing, Proof-Reading, &c.. thoroughly understood. Excellent 
<eferences.—Temporary address, Ww. , 66, Bower. road, Sheffield. 


AS SECRETARY or LIBRARIAN, Public or 
Private.—A Gentleman of Literary tastes and “experience asa 
Tutor, Graduate of a Foreign ance ge Bene wishes to meet 
withan ENGAGEMENT.—Address W. 34, Bedford-street, Strand. 


IBRARIAN.—A GENTLEMAN, aged 29, desires 

toobtain this post. Having hitherto followed the Law, he is with- 

ialstret, a —Address Q. M. 19, Messrs, Deacon’ 8, Leaden- 
-stree 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
« Purchase of Newspaper Property, beg to announce that thi 
oes: Newspaper Properties for Disposal, both in Lendon and 














it MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

¢ of the COPYRIGHT of an Independent Week! 

wines in South Wales. Hstablished 23 year. Good predt eel 
only required. 6 the Plant (i Ll 

Sen a ‘ nt (in excellent order) may 





C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
* of the GOODWILL and PLANT of a large Printing Office, 20 
miles from Town. page rices ere yoy lor London 
Book or Periodical Work. CUPYRIG of Local Weekly Paper also for 
DISPOSAL. Working arrangement pik, be made. Premios freehold. 





C. aaa & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 
oS ERE sha cahtaers Pate ems, Ree 





C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 

° hase Newspaper Pro jes, undertake V: 

Probate or Purchase, Tnvestigntions, pay ‘Audit of oo Deny te ” 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


HAKESPERE, —A GENTLEMAN, who many 

sP ears ago became possessed of a remarkable Portrait of SHAKE- 

ERE B, the history of which leaves little, if any, room for doubt as to 

‘ts authenticity, is anxious to meet with another to share the EXPENSE 

and PROFIT of its PUBLICATION. — Address Suakesrere, care of 
ton & Co., 2, George-street, E.C. 


wus GRISBROOK, Restorer of Engravings, 
Water-Colour Drawings, Oil Paintings, &c. Dealer in Works of 

—Studio, 6, Panton-street, Haymarket. Established in Great New- 
jp P Long-acre, in 1850. 


T=! RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
ae ee cee CERT 
OMPSON, Studio, 43, George street, Portman-equare, W _— 














Ge and PRECIOUS STONES, Mounted, can 
_ Bt 5 oan . advantageous p prices. —Barcs-Watour, Mine- 
cunt Londen, st ems and Precious Stones, 90, Great Russell- 





RINTING and PUBLISHING. -—- Mr. THomas 
LAURIE, Publisher of “ Laurie's Educational Library’ and ‘‘ The 
Kensington School Series,’ supplies INFORMATION and ESTIMATES 
relative to the Publication of ks and Pamphlets. Manuscripts pre- 
pared.—THomas Launix, 31, Paternoster-row. 


RINTING.—The SUSSEX ADVERTISER 
STEAM PRINTING WORKS, at LEWES, execute every descrip- 

tion of PRIN TING, aitiously Book work for the Trade, ‘ines, 
y, and at lower prices than London houses. 








&c 
Estimates furnished. 


ESSRS. BILLING & SONS possess special 

facilities for the prompt amd economical execution of BOOK, 

NEWSPAPER, and MAGAZINE PRINTING. Inclusive Estimates fur- 
nished. Works, Guildford. 


ONDON HOME.—The Widow of a distinguished 
fessional studies, wishes to meet, with a YOUNG LADY or GENTLE: 











MAN having similar objects and desiring a Refinea and Comfortable 
LONDON OME. Pleasant sur ted society, and 
Nw. care are offered.—Address Mrs. L., 68, Belsize-park, on, 





RvUssian thoroughly TAUGHT, and Proficiency 
in Reading, Writing, and Speaking the Language guaranteed 
within a comparatively short ciae Lessons by Concempontenss, and 
Travsiations promptly done. Terms moderate.—Address Ivan, 5, Bel- 
mont-road, Clapham, | 8.W. 








FRENCH GENTLEMAN, age 24, B.A., Pro- 

fessor in a French University, and ‘speaking English prett pretty . 
requires a SITUATION asa French Master. Can teach 
testimonials.—Apply to Mr. Pozter, Professor of the College at i 


A TUTOR (Graduate) VISITS SCHOOLS and 

GENTLEMEN’S FAMILIES. Preparation for University and 

other Examinations. Science. highest references; great ex- 
rience. Terms moderate.—Address Turon, 33, Harcombe-road, Stoke 
ewington, London, N. 


YOUNG NORTH GERMAN, Student of Mathe- 

matics and Philology, able to — ~ the usual Departments of 
Humanities, and also in nch and is desirous of meeting with 
an ENGAGEMENT as Private Tutor or Teacher in an Institute.—Address 
H. 08756, care of Messrs. E i Vogler, Hi 4 


ERMANY.—Rector SCHOPWINKEL, who receives 

a few English Pu as Boarders in his select Establishment, has 
RESUMED his TUITION since his late illness, and to state that 
there will be TWO VACANCIES at the commencement of OCTOBER. 
Total number of Boarders limited to Ten. References given and uired. 
at to Rector ScuOrwinxeL, Principal of the College of Odenkirehen, 

















LABSSTEIN on the RHINE.—EpvucATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG GENTLEMEN. Conducted by 
Mr. E. LESCHKE, and licensed by the Minister * Public yo _ 
AMM. 


he several Departments may be obtained at Mr. 
Cornisx’ 's, Piccadilly, and at oth in ; and they 
will be forwarded from the Callere on application. 

. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 

Spring-grove, Middlesex, W. (founded under the auspices of the 

late Richard Cobden).—Latin, French, German, and Natural Science 
taught to every Boy, in addition to Mathematics ; ” Greek on the Classical 


Side onl 
Two a boratories ae Practical Science, large Gymnasium, Baths, with 
Hot and Cold Wate: 
Each Boy hasa = te Bed-Roo: 
‘Terms, 70, 80, and 90 Guineas, aonention to age. 
The NEXT mpeg commences MONDAY, September 19th. 
of t and Leaving Scholarships on application. 
Apply to the Head Master, H. KR. Lapeit, M.A. 


BRIGHTON COLLEG E, 


Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Frincipal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., 8t. John’s College, Cambridge. 
The NEXT TERM will commence on TUESDAY, September 20th. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S., Secretary. 

















SLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, 
APLEY, near Kyde.—The WINTER TERM will commence «nu 
FRIDAY, September 16th. — Full particulars from the Rev. Canon 
Terspa.e, Head Master, or the Sxcarranr, The Cottage, Melville-street, 
de. 





TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE 
SCHOOL.—The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted 

by Seven Resident Graduate Masters. 7. attention paid — Modern 
saneuee. Classical and Modern Sides. Spec’ ‘lasses f Army 
Examinations. Junior Department for Young Boys. Exhibition to the 
Universiti of 60l. per annum. Playing-Fields, Gymnasium, 
I Terms, Oar and bed Guineas. —Apply to the Waapan. 





es Courts, &c. 
YRADE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, KEIGHLEY. 
a in SEPTEMBER, a MASTER to teach a on French, 
German, and English. —Applications to be made to the Secretar: 
THOS. CARRODUS, 


N ILL HILL SCHOOL.—Head Master, RicHARD 
F. WEYMOUTH, Baq., D.Lit, and M.A, Fellow ‘ot Univ. Colt. 











Lond. Assistant-Maste: A. H. Murray, Esq., KB. 

; T. T. Jeffery, , M. ee ; Lee , Cam) e, Ninth Classic 
in 1877; PF. piven ‘Bag. Lit. M.A., Fellow of Univ. Coll. Lond.; A. 
M'L , Esq., B. ‘ellow of Q 4 Coll. Cambridge, Sixth Wrangler 


in 1880, and others. 
MI ICHAELMAS * oe commences on THURSDAY, September 15th. 


—For admission of Boys to the  pemeng: apply to Dr. EYMOUTH, the 
Head Master ; for the ing House, B ton Beak, apply to the Board- 
ing-House Master, Dr. Stock. 





St ANDREWS SCHOOL for GIRLS, 
ANDREWS, N 





For Prospectus, ‘&e., please apply to Dr. K. 
Birmingham. 


DUCATION.—Cavendish House, Cavendish-road, 
St. John’s-wood, N.W. —ESTABLISHMENT for DAUGHTERS ot 





nen the Direction of a a 
Chai The Very Rev. PRINCIPAL TULLOCH, D 
Head Mistress—Miss LUMSDEN, Certificated Student in ‘welll of 
Girton Col lege. 


he Staff consists of Five Certificated Students of Girton College and 
other qualified Mistresses. This erage ae for the Daughters of 
Girls are received 





GENTLEMEN of rank and position. Eminent 
French and German Governesses. my uses may be obtained of 
Lamuorn Cock, Esq., 23, Holles-street, Oxford-street. 


M2. ™ MoKIM, assisted by JOSEPH McKIM, B.A., 

t French a nd German Ladies and Visiting Teachers, 
offers a omen h EDUCATION and a comfortable Home for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Terms, 100 Guineas inclusive.—Sunny 
Bank, Wilmslow, Cheshire. 


RMY EXAMINATIONS.—Rev. Dr. Frost and 
Capt. JAMES, late R.E., RE-CCOMMENCE WORK on the 22nd 
of August.—Address 21, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-road, W. 


ILITARY and CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TIONS.—There is a Department in connexion with BLAIR LODGE 
SCHOOL, Polmont Station, Stirlingshire, od oa tae 2 PUPILS for 
the above mae Smeg ATIONS. During t o Woo the following 
Honours have been gained :—Three Appointments - oolwich Academy, 
including the First Place; Seventh in the I: il Service Examina- 
tion, &c.—Full particulars on application to ~~ oes Masrsa. 














a a 
from the age of Seven and upwards. The School and Boarding-Houses 
are in a pone A situation, open to the South, with Gy: um and 


Pla: ety tached. 

The N xT TERM will begin on OCTOBER Ist. 

For yo information apply to the Hon. Sxc., Mansefield, £t. 
Andrews, N.B. 


IGH-CLASS EDUCATION for LADIES, St. 
Mary's Hall, St. Mary's-road, Canonbury.—This itution will 
RE-OPEN (D.V.) on the 20th of SEPTEMBER. 
Ladies prepared for the ey Local Examinations free of extra 
harges, and accommoda' ith Board and Kesidence.—Apply to Sanan 
Norrucrorr, Principal. 


ARIS.—Mme. HAVET’S 














SUPERIOR LADIES’ 


SCHOOL, 6, Rue de Longchamps, Trocadéro.—Parisians forming 

the majority, English Pupils have constant 0; portunities ot donee J 
French, a 8 of prosecuting the conan’ which they have begun 
in England, as tony are reguiarly instructed in Languages, Literature, 
Masters 


misses. &e., “all of which are taught through French by skilled 
and G —Prosp on app 
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OLLEGE and GRAMMAR SCHOOL, AUCK- 
LAND, NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER is "REQUIRED 
for this Inscitution. He must have graduated in Honours at one of the 
leading Universities in the United Kingdom, and had experience and 
success 48 2 Master in some important Public School. The salary will 
be 700. per annum. without house allowance, but with a capitation fee 
of 10s. for every Pupil paying school fees. 1501. will be allowed for 
passage money to the colony. The following gentlemen have consented 
to act as a Commission for the selection of the Master:—Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, Professor Jowett, of Oxford, Arthur Sidgwick, 
Esq.. of Oxford, and the Kev. J. M. Wilson, Clifton College. Intending 
Candidates can obtain of the undersigned se ny eed forms and printed 
statement, giving further particulars as to the School and conditions of 
the appointment, &c. ee must be made on the forms, and 
be sent in on or before SE MBER 30th, to Watrer Kennaway, New 
id Government Offices, 7, Westminster Chambers, London, 8.W. 


ASTBOURNE. — EDUCATIONAL HOME for 
YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN, Ellesmere House, Spencer-road, Eust- 
bourne.—High-class Education, upon the best Modern System. 
Superior intellectual Culture and Training. Strict but kindly super- 
vision. Liberal, kind Home. Tender, watchful care of Physical Health. 
The House, in the best part of Eastbourne, is detached, spacious, with 
Garden, Lawn-Tennis Ground, and within five minutes of the Sea.’ Resi- 
dent Foreign Governesses, efficient University Masters. A Junior Class 
of Little Girls received, who are instructed in the erga pak System, 
and have individual attention. Young Ladies received 0 wish to give 
exclusive attention to Music, Drawing, and Languages, or require change 
of Lessons from Finishing Masters. Riding anal Swimming 
—— Rimes! for a Governess Student on reduced ter 
Prospectus and terms, with View of House and highest references, on 
ap) wegen to he Lapy Principat. 
Tne 'N XT TERM commences (D.V.) on MONDAY, September 12. 
1881. ercee interview can be arranged in London during the V: acation. 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL.—The WINTER 
SESSION will OPEN on MONDAY, October 3, with an INTRO- 
DUCTORY ADDRESS by Dr. R. DOUGLAS POWELL. —The Medical 
School, which has lately been considerably Enlarged, provides the most 
complete means for the Education of Students Fos mere gfae for the Uni- 
versity of London, the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, and the other 


ee Bodies. 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of the annual value of 25i. and 
201. per annum, tenable for Two Years, and a Science Scholarship, value 
50l., will be competed for on SEPTEMBER 30th and OCTOBER Ist. 
Further information may be obtained from the Dran or the Restprnt 
Mepicav Orricer, at the Hospital. ANDREW CLARE, Dean 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Hyde Park Corner, W. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on MONDAY. October 3, 

with an “inde ip ADDRESS, by Mr. J. W. ARRINGTON 


HAWARD, at Four rp 

A Prospectus of the "School and further information may be obtained 
by personal application, between One and Three p.™., or by letter 
addressed to the Dean, at the Hospital. 


S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 3, 1881. 

Students can reside in the College, cp the Hospital Wards, subject 
to the College Regulations.—For further particulars apply, personally or 
by letter, to the Warpen of the Cellars, the College, St. Bartholomew's 


— E.C. 
A Handbook forwarded on application. 

















T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 


COLLEGE. 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS IN SCIENCE. 

TWO “ines emery rear of the value of 150/. each, tenable for One Year, 
will be C or 0 26th, and three succeeding days. One 
of the value of 1301. ‘will? be awarded to the best candidate at this 
Examination under twenty years of age, if of suffic rome merit. For the 


other candidates must be under twenty-five years of ag 
rhe Subjects of Examination are Physics, Chenery, Botany, and 


“The Je affreson Exhibition will be competed for at thesame time. The 
Subjects of Examination are Latin, Mathematics, and any two of the 
three following languages, Greek, French, German. This is an Open 
Exhibition, of the value of 50l. 

Candidates must not have entered to the Medical or Surgical Practice 
of any Metropolitan Medical School. 
uccessful candidates will be required to enter at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital in the October succeeding the Examination. 

For particulars application may be made to the Warpen of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital, E.C. 


UNIVERSITY of GLASGOW.—The WINTER 
EDICAL SESSION will be OPENED with an IN TRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS, by Prof. CHARTERIS, M.D., on TUESDAY, October 25, 1881. 
Complete Courses on all the Subjects of the Medical Curriculum are 
delivered within the University, and fully equipped Laboratories for 
ractical instruction are connected with each Department. In the 
Vestern Infirmary, which is in the immediate vicinity, ample means of 
Clinical and Pathological Study are afforded. The Fee for each Class is 
31. 3s.; and the totai minimum expenses for Classes and Graduation Fees 
for MB. and C.M. amount to about 90. 
jursaries to the annual amount of about 1,000. may be held by 
Students during their Medical Studies. 

Full particulars connected with the Course of Education and Examina- 
tion required for the Degrees, and the Preliminary Examination required 
to be passed by Students before beginning Medical Study, will be found 
in the University Calendar; or a Syllabus of the Regulations, Fees, &c., 
may be obtained by applying to Mr. Morr, Assistant-Clerk of Senate. 

ARE ETCHINGS, ENGRAVINGS, and DRAW- 
/ INGS, by the most esteemed OLD MASTERS, may be obtained at 
GEORGE L Ovi E’S OLD PRINT SHOP, 81, BUNHILL-ROW, London. 
A CATALOGUE sent on receipt of two penny postage-stamps. 
*,* Established above Sixty Years. 


I EIGH HUNT, Hazlitt, Shelley, Locker, Ten- 
4 nyson—Drama, Ballads, Poemse—many scarce Volumes.—CATA- 
LOGUE, post free, from J. Trat, 16, Southgate, Halifax. 


- + 
OOKER’S FLORA of NEW ZEALAN D, 2 vols, 
4to. with 130 Coloured Plates.—A copy of this extremely scarce 
and valuable Work to be SOLD for 22. Also a Copy of the Second 
(Cryptogamic) Portion only, in 1 vol. with 60 Coloured Plates, price 9/.— 
Fither Work forwarded on receipt of remittance to L. Rerve & Co., 
5, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


Oo BOOK COLLECTORS,.— For SALE, BELL’S 
EDITION of the POETS of GREAT BRITAIN, from Chaucer to 
Churchill, 1777-8, complete in 88 vols. tree calf, in beautiful Rosewood 
Chippendale Case. Autograph of Catherine Elizabeth Ryves in each 
The whole in splendid preservation.— Apply to Henry Conn, 
Bookseller, Yeovil. 


(HEAP 




















SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 


Now ready, gratis, 
_@ FINDLEY’S CATALOGUE, No, 44.— 89, High-street, Leicester. 


ARGAINS for BOOKBUYERS. —CATALOGUES 
of Cheap Second-hand BOOKS, in all Departments of Literature, 
Wineghenes tinue” soon as issued by J. W. P. Epwarps, 12, St. 























OOKBUYERS should send for GILBERT & Co.’s 
CATALOGUE, just published at “ Ye Olde Boke Shoppe,” South- 
ampton, Free. 
HS AUTOTY PR. COMPAR, 
531, OXFORD-STREET, W.C. 
(Twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library.) 








UTOTYPE represents Permanent Photography 
with unique powers of artistic expression. AUTOTYPE is cele- 
brated for its noble Collection of Copies of the OLD MASTERS, and for 
numerous fine examples of Modern Art, selected from the Works of Rey- 
nolds, Turner, Poynter, Meissonier, Corot, De Neuville, Burne- Jones, 
Rossetti, Shields, Cave Thomas, &c. 

MUSEO del PRADO, MADRID.—SUBSCRIPTION ISSUE of 397 
AUTOTYPE REPRODUCTIONS of PAINTINGS in this celebrated 
Gallery (executed by Braun et Cie., Dornach), under the superintendence 
of the Director of the Gallery. "The Work contains 34 Examples of 
Murillo, 48 Velasquez, 11 Raphael, 25 Titian, 16 Van Dyck, 32 Rubens, 
&c., and will be completed in Eight Bi-Monthly Issues.—For particulars 
and terms of Subscription, apply to the Manacer, The Autotype 
Company, 531, Oxford-street. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers of 

BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS by the Autotype and Sawyer Collotype 
Processes. 

Employed by the Trustees of the British Museum, Paleograp! 
Numismatical, Archeological, and other Learned Societies, and by th: e 
leading Publishers in London and Paris. It affords the following 
advantages:— The Prints direct on the paper, with suitable margins, 

ready for binding; the Fac-simile character of the results; the cheap- 
ness for Editions of 250, 500, 

To adorn at little cost the Walls of Home with Artistic Masterpieces, 
visit the AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 531, Oxford-street, W.C. 

Director of Works, J. R. SAWYER. 


__ General 1 Manager, w. 8. . BIRD. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 
street, W.—Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required, All the best New Books, English, 
French, and German, immediately on a gpeoorge Prospectuses, with 





Lists of New Publications, gratis and ee.—",* A Clearance 
Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale ‘aed greatly ‘reduced prices, 
GSON’S, 


may also be had, free, on application.—Boorn's, Cucrron’s, Hopaso! 
and Saunpers & Or.ev’s United Libraries, 307, Regent-street, near the 


Polytechnic 


I ON DON oe! RA ® F. 
4 12, ST. JAMES’S-SQUARE.—Founded in 1841. 
Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite- 
rature, in various Languages. Subscription, 3/. a year, or 2., with 
Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 261. 

Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members. 


Reading-Room open from Ten to ine Six. Prospectus on ga 
cation. ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


T° GOVERNMENTS, MUSEUMS, 
HISTORIANS, LIBRARIANS, &c. 

Mr. PEDRO MONTBRUN, of Caracas, Venezuela, South America, 
who untiringly has employed more than fifty years in collecting and 
preserving all that has been written on Venezuela, since its conquest by 
the Spaniards until the present time, its History, Science, Literature, 
Government, Books, Statistics, Official Papers, Journals, Pamphlets, Fiy- 
sheets, &c., OFFERS for SAI d COLLECTION, and is ready to 
give particulars to any one Lond fide desirous of getting’ came. 

Estimated value, 1,5001., but open to negotiation. 
Reference: Messrs. Kiihner, Hendschel & Co., 145, Cannon-street, E.C. 

















Sales by Auction 
Valuable Library, Coins, and Engravings of a Gentleman going 


broad, 
N 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellingt vou 
street, Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, August 22, and Two Following 
at 1 o'clock, the valuable LIBRA ARY, COINS, and ENGRAVINGS ake a 
GENTLEMAN going Abroad, comprising Books of Prints, excessively 
Rare Publications relating to lreland. and Standard Works in all Classes 
of Literature ; Nee a small COLLECTION of COINS, and various En- 
grayings by t eminent artists Albert Diirer, Mark Antonio, Lucas 
Van Leyden, ecibrand. Houbraken, Vertue, &e. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 


Library of CHARLES ARTHUR REDL, Esq., and other 


Collections. 
M® 


SRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY August 2: 5, and Three Following 
Days, at 1 o'clock the LIBRARY of CHARLES ARTHUR REDL, Esq. ; 
comprising Standard Books in the English and Foreign Languages, 
including Works of Byron, Moore, Scott, Southey, Wordsworth. Hume, 
Gibbon, Johnson, Swift, Robertson, Thackeray, Dickens, Lingard, 
Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, Lessing, Voltaire, Molié re, Corneille, Racine, 
Bossuet, Bourdaloue, Florian, Mably, Tiraboschi, *Ariosto, Petrarca, 
Tasso, Boccaccio, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
receipt of two stamps. 








Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 








FOR THE ART WORLD AND THE CULTIVATED HOUSEHOLD. 
T HE ARTIST. Monthly, 6d.; by post, 64d. 


William Reeves, 185, Fleet-street. 
yi 


: ae o. 2 wv © © Bs 

a Weekly Journal of Response, Research, and Reference, con- 

sisting of Answers to Correspondents. Weekly Numbers, ld.; Monthly 
Parts, 6d.; Half-yearly Volumes, is. 

‘I never read your useful weekly without profit and pleasure, and 
otten with amazement at the various and recondite information con- 
veyed.""—Dr. E. Cobham Brewer. 

The AUGUST Part contains Articles on What Constitutes a Seaport 
Mormon Crecec Yhoice of Residence for Invalids—Goethe on 
Shak espeare—Secret Soc cieties in Ireland—The Supposed Revolution of 
the Universe—the Jews’ Harp-—English History illustrated in Drama 
and Fiction—The Inverted Retinal Image—Papal Chapels—Origin = 
Language—Parishes which Elect their Clergyman—Father Secchi—T 
Opening of the Graves during the Crucifixion—Mortgager or ue 
—Prose and Poetry—The Lowest Kaces of Mankind—Petit Sergeantry 
and Manorial Customs—-Selected Lists of Best Books on upwards of 
thirty subjects, &c. 

Special attention is directed to the Library and Legal Departments. 

H. I. Infield, 160, Fleet-street. 


NGINEER STUDENTS’ QUARTERS, 
- KEYHAM, and Plan.—See BUILDER (4d.; by post, 4jd.); also 
View and Plan, Lodge and Stables, Edgware ; Jesuit Church, Minster; 
and Cloisters of *‘Convento de Christo”—Relics of Theban Kings— 
Electric Exhibition—A. W. Morant—Parliament on Museums—Lodge 
Architecture—Frank fort Exhibition—Discussion on Plumbing, &c. 
46, Catherine-street ; and all Newsmen, 








—The 








18, Great Marlborough-street, 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


A VISIT to ABYSSIN SINTIA: an Account 


of Travel in Modern Ethiopia. Pd W. WINSTAN 
eee Oe) Seven. 2 vols. LEY, late ath 
“Tir, tanley may be con, ot upon having prod 
capital anak of travels. Written ina lively and entertaining style.” 


LIFE in WESTERN INDIA. By 


Mrs. GUTHRIE, Author of ‘Through —— ‘M 
Indian Fort,’sc. = vols. with Tustrations, 2 d 7 Year in an 


“Acharming book, remarkable for the meer ‘and brilliance 
pictures which it sets before us.’’—Pali Mall Gazette. of the 


CATHARINE of ARAGON, and the 


SOURCES of the ENGLISH REFORMATION. Baited from the 
French of ALBERT DU BOYS, with Notes, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe, ” he. 2 vols. 21s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
IVY: COUSIN and BRIDE. By Percy 


GREG, Author of ‘ Errant,’ &c. 3 vols. 


WANTED, AN HEIR. By ©. L, 


PIRKIS, Pastel, of‘ A Very Opal,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“ A pleasant, wholesome, and interesting novel.’’—St. James's Gazette, 


A MAN’S MISTAKE. By the Author 


of ‘ST. OLAVE’S,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“A carefully-executed nO of 
style of the author of ‘St. Olave’s. 
done.’’—Academy. 


RESEDA. By Mrs. Randolph, Author 


of ‘Gentianella,’ &c. 3 vols. 
“This story is charmingly told, and promises to be one of the most 
popular of the author's novels."—Sunday Times. 


AMONG the HILLS. By E. Frances 


POYNTER, Author of ‘ My Little Lady,’ &c. 2 vols. 


LOVE, HONOUR, and OBEY. By 


IZA DU bru S HARDY. 3 vols. 


STRICTLY TIED UP. By the Rig 


Hon. A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, M.P. THIRD and CHEAPER 
EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. bound. 


TOO FAST to LAST. By John 


MILLS, Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman,’ &c. 3 vols. 
(Next week. 





rovincial life in the well-known 
he character-painting is admirably 





405th Edition, with Portrait, 1s. 6d. 


BurrerR’s SPELLING, 
BRotteR VS READING and SPELLING, in Easy 


Gradations. 72nd Edition. 1s. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and all 








Now ready, price to the Public, 4s. 
THE rifrzr:s YEARS’ 
OF THE 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, C.B. F.R.S., Secretary. 
Reprinted from the Fiftieth Volume of the Society's Journal. 
London: John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


WORK 





Second Edition, ls., or 13 stamps by post, 


KIN DISEASES TREATED HOM(COPATHi. 
\) CALLY. By WASHINGTON EPPS, L.R.C.P. 100 cases, including 


40 distinct varieties of Skin Diseases. 
James Epps & Co. 48, Threadneedle-street, and 170, Piccadilly. 
Eleventh Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA: a Treatise on the 
only Successful Method of Curing this Disease. By ROBERT G. 
WATTS, MD. F.R.S.L. F.C.8S., &, 5, Bulstrode-street, Cav 


square, London, W. 
London: C. Mitchell & Co. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 
A) 


Natural Orders. 
2 








A New Edition, the Eighth, now ready, 


ANUAL of BRITISH BOTANY, containing 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged acc ie 
Ky Professor CHARLES CARDALE naR NOTON, 
S., &c. 1Zmo. eleth, 10s. 6d. ; thin-paper copies, in limp leather 
binding (for the pocket), 12s. 
John v an Voorst, 1, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Vol. XII.—EGYPTIAN TEXTS. 


ECORDS of the PAST; being English Trans- 
lations of the Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments. Published 
under the sanction of the Society of Biblical Archzology. Edited by 
8. BIRCH, LL.D. With an Index to the Contents of the Series. Cloth, 

3s. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons, 15, Paternoster-row, London. 


In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ's 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School. 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &e. 


DELILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner’s Own French Book. 2s.—Key to the 


same, 2s. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners, 23. 

French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 38, 
Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d, 

Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 

Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 64d, 
Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square, B.C. 
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REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 1770-1772. 
Now ready, in imperial 8vo. pp. 798, price 15s. cloth, 
ALENDAR of HOME OFFICE PAPERS of 
the REIGN of GEORGE III. 1770-1772, preserved in H.M. Public 
Record Office. Edited by K. A. ROBERTS, Barrister-at-Law, and pub- 
jished under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls with the sanction 
of H.M. Secretary of State for the Home Department. 
+* The present bea pee the — of _ niga Se ee 4 
fe the end of the year 1772. on the plan originally laid down by - = 
ierisdington, the Editor of the former volumes. Its contents will ENGLAND and EGYPT. By EDWARD DICEY. 
be found to throw much new light on the home affairs of the United Crown 8vo. 8s. 
Kingdom during the three years to which the abstracts and tables relate ; 
and it may be safely said that the Calendar does not lose in interest as it 
roceeds. 


a Longmans & Co. and Triibner & Co. Oxford: Parker & Co. TT.O-DAY in AMERICA. Studies for the Old 

Cambridge Macmillan & oa Edinburgh: A. & C. Black and Douglas & World and the New. By JOSEPH HATTON. 

Foulis. Dublin: A. Thom & Co, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 

“ Two volumes o! porasently written letters from America; excellent 
orid, 





(CCH4PMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Y VISIT to the GOLD FIELDS, SOUTH- 
EAST WYNAAD. By SAMUEL JENNINGS, F.L.S. F.R.G.S. 
With 8 Full-Page Engravings, demy 8vo. 5s. 








THE LATE JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., | ,,,Twoxolumes ot 


Historiographer Royal for Scotland. 





OLLEGE and CORPORATION PLATE. By 
WILFRED CRIPPS. 
Numerous Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


“Is interesting and instructive.’’—Graphic. 


Lately published, 
_ meter of the REIGN of QUEEN ANNE. 
3 


vols. 8vo. 36s. 


«Jf readers can figure to themselves a grave and stately history written 
by the ‘ Book-Hunter’ in his best vein—a history that is dignified without 
being dull, lively without being shallow. eloquent without trick or man- 

ism, and, when occasion serves, lit up by twinkles of quiet humour 
that never come amiss and never offend the most severe good taste— 
they will present to themselves a just idea of the meritorious work now 

ler review. Of its other than merely po aspects it would be 
difficult to speak too highly.”’—Daily meets ee . 

“A work of great value, and will probably receive a permanent place 
in Bnglish historical literature.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“The result is, that we get a contribution to historical literature of a 
more solid value than could be attained by mere charm of narrative or 
skilful character-painting.’’—Notes and Queries. 





NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
YALA’S ANGEL. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
3 


vols. crown 8yo. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE HON. MRS. CRADDOCK. 
R OS £E By the Hon. Mrs. CRADDOCK. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


gelesen tegen: Chapman & Hall, Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, W.C 
se ee e . a. , Limited, 11, Henrietta-street, Covent len, W.C. 
(ue HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from Agricola’s 
Invasion to the Extinction of the last Jacobite Insurrection. 8 vols. 

and Index, crown 8yvo. 31. 3s. 

“The best account that has yet been written of the natural life and 
being of Scotland.’’—Times. ; 

“One of the completest histories that we ever saw of any country.’”’ 

Suturday Review. 

“Not only the most complete and trustworthy history of Scotland yet opinion and public prejudice: — What does the Bible say on these 
written, but it will merit a high place among the historical works of our matters? Are these conclusions fairly and honestly arrived at, without 
age.” —Daily News. perversion or misinterpretation ? ""—Preface. 

“ 4 great contribution to historical literature.’’"—Scotsman. Sent post free on receipt of stamps 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. London: Wertheimer, Lea & Co. Circus-place, London-wall. 





Now ready, crown 8vo. price 5s. 


AGAR; or, Scripture Facts concerning Mar- 

riage, ev in regard to Polygamy, Concubinage, Divorce, 
Marital Authority, &c M.D. 

“* This, then, is the main point on nS venture to challenge public 








Just published, feap. 8vo. parchment, 2s. 6d. 


A KEY TO 
TENNYSON’S ‘IN MEMORIAM 


BY 
ALFRED GATTY, D.D., &c. 
London: DAvip Bogus, 3, St. Martin’s-place, W.C. 


THE EDITION DE LUXE OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Edited by HOWARD STAUNTON. 


With about 800 Illustrations, and a new Portrait drawn by Sir JouN GILBERT, R.A. 





In 15 vols. imperial 8vo. 


Volumes 1, 2, 3, and 4, containing the Memoir, ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ ‘The 
Comedy of Errors,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ ‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ The 
Merchant of Venice,’ ‘ King Richard the Second,’ and ‘ King Henry the Fourth,’ are now ready. 


From the ATHENAUM, July 30th, 1881. 

_ “The printing of this edition is peculiarly clear and brilliant, from a very fine fount of type...... The paper suits an 
éiition de luxe. It is solid and not hot-pressed; the binding is plain, and the size of the margins will allow of re-binding. 
Itis with Sir J. Gilbert’s illustrations that we are most concerned......They have the energy and stately grace, the humour 
and variety which the plays demand; and they further possess just so much of stage inspiration and theatrical 
characteristics as befits compositions adapted to plays.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & Sons, Broadway, Ludgate-hill. 


NOTICE. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 





The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1881, with the INDEX, 


PRICE 10s. 6d. IS NOW READY, 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d. post free. 





JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 





WORKS BY 
ARTHUR PENRYHN STANLEY, 


D.D., late DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


—o—_ 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS: 


Essays on Ecclesiastical Subjects. 8vo. 12s, 


Contents. 
BAPTISM. 
The EUCHARIST. 
EUCHARIST in the EARLY CHURCH. 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. 
REAL PRESENCE. 
BODY and BLOOD of CHRIST. 
ABSOLUTION. 
ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. 
The BASILICA. 
The CLERGY. 
The POPE. 
The LITANY. 
CREED of the EARLY CHRISTIANS. 
ROMAN CATACOMBS. 
LORD’S PRAYER. 
COUNCIL and CREED of CONSTANTINOPLE. 
TEN COMMANDMENTS. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


the JEWISH CHURCH. From Abraham to the Christian 
Era. Eighth Edition. With Maps. 3 vols. 8vo. 38s. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of 


the EASTERN CHURCH, with an Introduction on the 
Study of Ecclesiastical History. Fifth Edition, With 
Maps. 8vo. 12s, 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of 


SCOTLAND. Second Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The EPISTLES of Sr. PAUL to 


the CORINTHIANS. With Critical Notes and Disserta- 
tions, Fourth Edition. 8vo. 18s, 


SINAI and PALESTINE in con- 


nexion with their History. Fourtcenth Edition. With 
Maps. 8vo. l4s, 


The BIBLE in the HOLY LAND; 


being Extracts from the above Work, for the Use of 
Village Schools and Young Persons. Second Edition. 
With Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


CANTERBURY. The Landing of Augustine—The Murder 
of Becket—Edward the Black Prince—Becket’s Shrine. 
Ninth Edition. With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, from its Foundation down to 
the Year 1876. Fourth Edition. With Illustrations. 
8vo. lbs. 


LIFE and CORRESPONDENCE 
of Dr. ARNOLD. Eleventh Edition. With Portrait. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s, 


MEMOIR of EDWARD, 
CATHERINE, and MARY STANLEY. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 9s. 


ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 


the late EDWARD STANLEY, BISHOP of NORWICH 
Second Edition. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


SERMONS DURING a TOUR in 


the EAST, preached before H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
With Notices of some of the Localities visited, Fifth 
Thousand, 8vo. 9s. 





JoHx Mupray, Albemarle-street, 
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, AND SEASIDE. EDS. 

Will contain a Short Story by ea ¥ 

M I 8 S B R 0 U G H T 0 N, Each Work complete in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had ~ ae —_ pera en or 

— separately), elegantly printed and bound, and illustrated by The STATISTICAL ATLAS of ENG- ° 

Sir J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HUNT, LEECH, POYNTER, FOSTER, LAND, SCOTLAND, and IRELAND. Edited by ¢, RE 

WH AT IT M E ANT 4) TENNIEL, SANDYS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &c. ed Se aay _ F.G.8., &c. Part VII, TA 

. No 








HURST & BLACKETT’S Imperial 4to. full-bound cloth, gilt, 







































































NEW WORKS OF FICTION STANDARD LIBRARY The ZOOLOGICAL ATLAS. Adapte | © 
. . to the Requirements of the London University, Sj 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. sod dak Wanecienns. oak tar Oeste, teat ae 
—— leges. By D. M‘ALPINE, F.C.S8., Lecturer on Biolo 
ay Natural army F ay mand owed L VERTE. in 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘A STORMY LIFE,’ &c. ‘ RATA, containing 24 Full-Coloured Plates, with 23) Scl 
. Figures and Diagrams, with accompanying Text, 
In 8 vols. crown Svo. BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX. 10s 64. Part IL INVERTEBRATA, containing 16 Far 
A WILL AND A WAY. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE-| CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. Coloured Plates, &c., price 78. 6d. Po 
MAN. A NOBLE LIFE. 
By Lady GEORGIANA FULLERTON A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS HANNAH Royal 4to. full-bound cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
. ABOUT WOMEN. ‘ 
Author of ‘ Too Strange not to be True,’ &c. A LIFE for a LIFE. The UNKIND WORD. The BIOLOGICAL ATLAS. Con- Mo 
NOTHING NEW. A BRAVE LADY. taining 24 Plates, with 423 Coloured Figures and Dp 
A t > 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SUCCESS: AND How HE | MISTRESS and MAID. eee ee vere tion, Equivalent ‘Terins, Glossary. and. Classification - 
, The WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. By D. M‘ALPINE, F.C.S., and A. N. M‘ALPINE, B.ic, _ 
WON IT,’ &c. Edinburgh. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
F I E Now ready, size 35 by 25 inches, 
CKLE FORTUNE. BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘SAM SLICK’ |The ANATOMICAL and PHYSI- § 4 
. OLOGICAL ATLAS of BOTANY. For Use in School 
By B. WEENER, NATURE and HUMAN |The OLD JUDGE; or, Life and Colleges. By Dr. ARNOLD DODEL-PORT and ( 
Author of ‘Under a Charm,’ &c. NATURE. in a Colony. CAROLINA DODEL-PORT, of Zurich. Part IV. with Ay 
TRAITS of AMERICAN Handbook in English, price 21s, sist 
“Herr Werner has established his claim to rank among | WISE SAWS and MODERN| HUMOUR. Conteine 
those very few writers whose enn vate I or aes be, INSTANCES, The AMERICANS at HOME. EQUISETUM TELMATEJA, Ehih. the 
ations af se to all readers of cultivation throughout SELAGNIELLA HELVETICA, Spr. are 
ee nen POLYTRICHUM GRACILE, Menz. 
“** Fickle Fortune’ is a fascinating story and a very good VOLVUX MINOR, Stein. Afi 
one.”—St. James’s Gazette. BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. PASSIFLORA. A 
DAVID ELGINBROD. | ALEC FORBES. NARCISSUS POETICUS, L. Itm 
: ROBERT FALCONER. SIR GIBBIE. B 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘OUR LADY OF TEARS. Crown 8vo. 204 pages, full-bound cloth, price 2s. 6d. Sky: 
ie a ake ee SCIENTIFIC INDUSTRIES EX. } * 
. PLAINED, showing how most of the important Articles 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. of Commerce are made. By ALEXANDER WAT, si 
By JAMES LEITH DERWENT, apes Geen STG F.R8.8.E. 
Author of ‘ Our Lady of Tears.’ preend of NORLAW. thon in JUNE. Immediately, uniform in size and price with the above, » 
E, JUNIOR. ‘ 
MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES EX- ] ,/ 
TWO NEW STORIES BY MISS PLAINED, showing how many useful Arts are practised, At 
With Illustrations, 
aeenacngeeg . BY ELIOT WARBURTON. tlc mn 
In small crown 8vo. eac s. 6a, W 
The CRESCENT and the | DARIEN. The TOURIST’S ATLAS- MAP of . 
ONE OF THREE. | MADE or MARRED? ‘ SCOTLAND, with an easy Reference Index to the 12,00 Ye 
Neither of the two above stories has previously appeared in a Names of Places shown on the Map. Price 10s. 6d. 
Circulating Library form, Note,—All who have travelled, either by rail, steamer, or 
coach, have found the inconvenience of consulting a large Fron 
BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. folding map. To obviate this inconvenience ‘The Atlas-Map Th 
of Scotland’ has been prepared, by which the Tourist can 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR.’ | BARBARA’S HISTORY. | LORD BRACKENBURY. have before him the part of the country to which he wishes Why 
to refer, without finding the other portion of the map in his Sw 
THE CAMERONIANS. way. Tis t 
By JAMES GRANT, Size 50 by 42 inches, Some 
KA Tis 
Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ &. BY JULIA KAVANAGH. A MAP to ILLUSTRATE CAESAR fo 
In 3 vols. crown 8yo. NATHALIE. | ADELE. de BELLO GALLICO. Printed in Colours. Price, with 
Handbook, mounted on rollers and varnished, 12; 
“Altogether a capital story of the stirring and exciting —— unvarnished, 10s. Storn 
sort—one to make middle-aged readers feel young again.” An 
Graphic. BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. ILLUSTRATIONS of LIGHT and But t 
. Natural i 
CARDINAL WISEMAN’S |JEAFFRESON’S BOOK ——— eee -” - 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HE WOULD BE A POPES. | ABOUT DOCTORS. Bize of each Sheet 50 by 42 inches. Sheets 1 and 2, ie 
SOLDIER,’ &c. LEIGH HUNT’SOLD COURT | Lost and SAVED. By tl LIGHT; Sheets 3 and 4, HEAT. Price, mounted on ye, | 
UBURB. Hon. Mrs. Norton aes rollers and varnished, 12s. each; unvarnished, 10s. each. 7 
THE RED RAG. MARGARET and HER! Spe : An Explanatory Handbook is given (gratis) with each Now t 
BRIDESMAIDS. LES MISERABLES. By Vic- Sheet. Noy 
By R. MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, ° " ..| tor Hugo. siento Pas, 
Sir BERNARD BURKE'S f 
Author of ‘ A Pink Wedding,’ &c. FAMILY ROMANCE. ST. OLAVE'S. NEW MAP of the COUNTY o 
N d Ch Edition, 8vo, 3s. 6d. The ENGLISHWOMAN in ’ : MIDDLESEX, carefully constructed from the Ordnance "a 
ew an eaper jon, crown 8vo 6d. ITALY. DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. Survey. Size 4 feet by 4 feet. $ inches. ,Full-Coloure, ba 
— svi | N q on cloth and roller, varnished, 21ls.; on cloth an 
a of JEANNE ° ee in case, 21s. ; on mahogany roller and varnished, 26s. It hol 
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A Book of Rhyme. By Augusta Webster. 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
Ay interesting portion of this volume con- 
sists of beautiful little rural poems, which 
the author calls ‘‘ English stornelii.”” Here 
are some specimens :— 


SUMMER : THE CORNFLOWER. 
A field-plant in my sheltered garden bed, 

And I have set it there to love it dear ; 
Itmakes blue flowers to match skies overhead, 

Blue flowers for all the while the summer ’s here. 
Sky-blooms that woke and budded with the wheat, 
Ye last and make the livelong summer sweet : 

Spread while the green wheat passes into gold, 

Sky-blooms I planted in the garden-mould, 


THE FLOWING TIDE. 
The slow green wave comes curling from the bay 
And leaps in spray along the sunny marge, 
And steals a little more and more away, 
And drowns the dulse, and lifts the stranded 
barge. 
Leave me, strong tide, my smooth and yellow shore; 
But the clear waters deepen more and more: 
Leave me my pathway of the sands, strong tide ; 
Yet are the waves more fair than all they hide, 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 
From the dusk elm rings out a changing lay ; 
The human-hearted nightingale sings there. 
Why not, like little minstrels of the day, 
Sweet voice, fling only raptures on the air ? 
‘Tis that she ’s kin to us and has our woe, 
Something that ’s lost or something yet to know: 
Tis that she’s kin to us and sings our bliss, 
Loving, to know love is yet more than this, F 


THE STORM. 
Storm in the dimness of the purpled sky, 
And the sharp flash leaps out from cloud to cloud : 
But the blue, lifted, corner spreads more high, 
Brightness, and brightness, bursts the gathered 
shroud, 
Aye, pass, black storm, thou hadst thy threatening 


7 our ; 
Now the freed beams make rainbows of the shower: 
Now the freed sunbeams break into the air; 
Pass, and the sky forgets thee and is fair. 


WINTER : THE HOLLY. 
Tisa brave tree. While round its boughs in vain 
The warring wind of January bites and girds, 
It holds the clusters of its crimson grain, 
A winter pasture for the shivering birds. 
Oh patient holly, that the children love, 
No need for thee of smooth blue skies above : 
Oh green strong holly, shine amid the frost ; 
Thou dost not lose one leaf for sunshine lost. 


WE TWO. 
We two, we two ! we still are linked and nigh: 
He could not have forgotten in any bliss; 
Surely he feels my being yet; and I, 
Ihave no thought but seems some part of his. 





Oh love gone out of reach of yearning eyes, 
Our hearts can meet to gather-in replies : 
Oh love past touch of lip and clasp of hand, 
Thou canst not be too far to understand. 
THE FLOWERS TO COME, 
The drift is in the hollows of the hill, 

Yet primrose leaves uncurl beneath the hedge ; 
Frosts pierce the dawn, and the north wind blows 

chill, 

Yet snowdrop spikelets rim the garden edge. 
Dear plants that will make bud in coming spring, 
Ye were not for one only blossoming : 

More than one blossoming for all fair flowers ; 

And God keeps mine till spring is somewhere ours, 


We are not sure that these do not come 
more properly under the head of rispetti 
than stornelli, if the mere form adopted 
is taken into account. While the Italian 
rispetto consists of a stanza of inter- 
rhyming lines ranging from six to ten 
in number, but often not exceeding eight, 
the Tuscan and Umbrian stornello is much 
shorter, consisting, indeed, of a hemistich 
naming some natural object which sug- 
gests the motif of the little poem, thus :— 

Foglia d’ aprile. 
Ora che me lo hai fatto licenziare, 
E notte e giorno mi farai morire. 
Which has been charmingly rendered by 
Mr. William Davies, in his ‘ Pilgrimage of 
the Tiber’ :— 
April leaves. 


Now thou hast rejected me, faithless lover, 

I die night and day, my heart so grieves, 
The Welsh triban appears to be the nearest 
approach to the Italian stornello, judging 
from one or two specimens given by that 
admirable poet and scholar Mr. William 
Barnes. 

But whether Mrs. Webster should pro- 
perly have called her little poems stornelli 
or rispettit, her readers are equally in- 
debted to her for reproducing in our own 
language a form of popular poetry which is 
more delightful than any other in Europe. 
That we in Eugiand have no peasant 
poetry is a fact of which no satisfactory 
explanation has yet been offered by any 
critic. In nocountry is the love of nature 
so strong as in England and Scotland, and 
that nature poetry is enjoyed by the 
peasantry is evidenced by the popularity in 
Dorsetshire of Mr. Barnes’s beautiful idyllic 
pictures. Perhaps the subject is related 
to the interesting question raised by Mr. 
Andrew Lang in connexion. with the dearth 
of English ballads. ‘‘ Popular poetry,” says 
he in Ward’s ‘English Poets,’ “has often 
been compared to the wild rose, the wild 
stock out of which the richer garden roses 
are grown. If the wild stock be so poor and 
feeble in England, how comes it, we may 
ask, that English cultivated poetry is so 
rich in colour and perfume? In simpler 
language, if the people is so devoid of 
poetry, how has the race come to produce 
so many great poets and the noblest poetic 
literature of the modern world, while artistic 

oets are rare indeed among races which 
Seve great wealth of popular song?” And 
yet it must be remembered that it is the 
countrymen of the Italian poets who produce 
these rispetti and stornelli. 

Perhaps the mere difficulty of rhyming 
in English and the facility of rhyming 
in Italian have more to do with the subject 
than might at first be supposed. Most 
of the Italian rispetti and stornelli seem 
to be improvisations; and to improvise in 





English is as difficult as to improvise is easy 
in Italian. There is nothing in nature that 
is not rich in symbol, and that the English 
peasant mind is ready enough to accept 
nature’s symbolic teaching is made evident 
again by Mr. Barnes, who is indeed, from 
the artistic point of view, rather too fond of 
drawing symbolical lessons from her various 
aspects ; and we have only to examine the 
‘Poets’ Corner” of a country newspaper 
to see how every rustic poet’s description 
of nature ends with a symbolical tag. 
If writing in English metre were only 
a little less difficult, the symbolizing of 
nature of which the “ Poets’ Corner” is 
so full might, as in Italy, be the special 
function of those who can neither read 
nor write, and who are from that very 
circumstance impelled to monumentalize 
their impressions in rhyme. ‘The speciality, 
however, of Italian peasant poetry is that 
the symbol is mostly erotic of the purest 
and most tender kind. A peasant girl 
will improvise a song as impassioned as 
‘Come into the garden, Maud,” and as free 
from unwholesome taint. There was a 
bright-eyed mountain girl in the hamlet 
of Stazzana named Maria, who, though 
she had never read a single book of poetry, 
knew by heart an infinite number of 
popular songs, and was herself in the habit 
of composing harmonious and effective 
lyrics. And the same was the case with a 
young shepherdess called Cherubina, whom 
also Tigri knew, and who, after many en- 
treaties, showed him at last some verses on 
the Passion of our Lord, which she had 
composed without any other help than that 
of nature. When he asked her to repeat 
to him some rispetti, she excused herself 
by saying, ‘‘ Oh, sir, I can repeat ever so 
many when I sing; but now—unless they 
come clearly before me—indeed I cannot.” 
She could not conceive of poetry without 
song. She never spoke of improvising, but 
of singing, poetry. 

For the simple expression of a single 
thought suggested by some aspect of nature 
the rispetto and stornello are admirable 
forms, and to introduce them into litera- 
ture is certainly an interesting experi- 
ment. Mr. Browning had already intro- 
duced the stornello to us in ‘Fra Lippo 
Lippi.’ It cannot be denied by those 9 
best love the sonnet that the complexity of 
rhyme-arrangement which is necessary in 
order to knit the octave into one stanza is 
often so serious an impediment to the 
free evolution of the thought that the poet 
is driven to take into consideration what 
rhymes are feasible at the very moment 
when the opening impulse should be tram- 
melled by no such considerations. And yet, 
when these difficulties are evaded by the 
introduction of a new couplet into the octave, 
the poet’s ear is not content, because the con- 
tinuity of the thought is disturbed by a dis- 
turbance of the continuity of sound. 

And, again, there are subjects which, 
though apparently adapted to be expressed 
in a sonnet, turn out to be in their very 
nature too epigrammatic for that form. 
Now that which is a defect in the sonnet— 
the epigrammatic ring—is the characteristic 
excellence of the rispetto and the stornello. 
Take, for instance, the Italian stornello 
which declares that as he who wants a reed 
goes to the reed-bed, so he who wants the 
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daughter goes to the mother. Here there 
is the very essence of epigram, and no 
writer with the genuine feeling for the 
sonnet would render it in that form. And 
yet in the rispetto and the stornello there 
is no need for that brilliance of point which 
is demanded in the epigram. The man in 
our literature who could have written the 
best rispetti and stornelli was Landor. 
Some of those unnamed fragments of which 
he left so many are perhaps essentially 
rispettt. 

The other poems in this volume are, 
if we except three or four sonnets, en- 
tirely lyrics, some of which have appeared 
in the author’s dramatic writings. Mrs. 
Webster has the merit of being quite un- 
influenced, in her lyrical work at least, by 
the poetic fashions of the day. This is 
itself a great merit. The press is now 
pouring forth a flood of so-called poetry 
which is something less than a weak 
dilution of the poetry of Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Rossetti, and those who immediately 
followed them. It has at last reached the 
stage when the poet’s quest is little more 
than that of discovering a line by one poet 
which will rhyme with a line by another 
and joining them. And the marvel is that 
the public seems to prefer the mocking bird 
to the defrauded singer whose note has been 
stolen and burlesqued. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to find a writer who in such days 
as these has the ability,—to say nothing of 
the courage,—to sing in her own voice. The 
detestable Della Cruscanism which makes 
many new volumes of verse a positive offence 
finds no place in Mrs. Webster’s pages. 
Here is a lyric which possesses that sug- 
gestive strength which such work ought 
always to have :— 

Once a sea-nymph loved a boy: 
He and she they loved so well, 
“Oh the foamy billow’s joy ! 
Oh the rippling in the sun! 
Oh the round waves, one by one, 
Swaying, swaying, swaying, 
To and fro, 
Oh my pearl and coral cell, 
And the long weeds playing, 
While the surges come and go, 
Come and go!” 
Boy and nymph were hand in hand: 
He and she they had much love. 
“‘ Oh the green and ripening land ! 
Oh the lime-scent in the trees ! 
Oh the languor of the breeze, 
Wooing, wooing, wooing, 
Light and low ! 
Oh the twilight in my grove, 
And the cushats cooing ; 
While the brook steals soft and slow, 
Soft and slow.” 
Love, that heard them, laughed aloud, 
Took them to the side of him. 
Was it land or leafy cloud ? 
Was it billowy cloud or sea? 
’*T was the home that eyes, kissed dim, 
Look on as they ‘d have it be. 








The Gospel according to St. Matthew. With 
Maps, Notes, and Introduction by A. Carr, 
M.A. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

A New Commentary on the Gospel accerding 
to Matthew. By E. B. Nicholson, M.A. 
(C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

TuoveH its publication follows that of other 

parts, Mr. Carr’s volume is the first instal- 

ment of the Cambridge Greek Testament for 

Schools, issued under the general editorship 

of the Dean of Peterborough. The volume 





contains the editor’s preface, a short notice 
of the Greek text by Dr. Perowne, and an 
introduction of considerable length. The 
Greek text occupies seventy-seven pages, 
which are followed by notes and two indices. 

The printing of the Greek text, which is 
usually that given by Tischendorf, is super- 
fluous, and adds to the price of the volume. 
As the entire critical text of the Leipzig 
professor can be got for a trifling sum, the 
space which the Greek occupies here might 
have been given more usefully to interpreta- 
tion. Such omission would also make what 
is headed note iii. of the introduction, re- 
lating to MSS., patristic quotations, and 
versions, unnecessary, as well as the short 
remarks on the results of textual revision 
prefixed to the notes on each chapter. 

The introduction deals with some of the 
usual topics connected with the first gospel, 
its authorship, origin, and characteristics, 
with its literary form and language. An 
analysis of the contents is presented, and an 
outline of external history during the life of 
Jesus Christ. This part of the work is 
unsatisfactory. The editor correctly holds 
that St. Matthew wrote the Jogia in Ara- 
meean, but conjectures that the apostle him- 
self or some faithful scribe translated them 
into Greek, adding familiar parables and 
sayings. Such a revision speedily acquired 
the authority of the original Aramean, 
especially if St. Matthew made it. This 
hypothesis fails to meet the exigencies of 
the case, especially when we find the editor 
saying that the date of the present gospel 
was not many years after the Ascension. 

The introduction also contains a short 
account of Hebrew parallelism after Bishop 
Jebb—a thing out of place in relation to 
St. Matthew. Poetic parallelism is not 
found in the gospel, except in a few quota- 
tions from the Old Testament. 

The editor has a competent knowledge of 
Greek grammar, and connects classical ex- 
pressions with those of the New Testament. 
He has also endeavoured to bring in the aid 
of modern Greek, without advantage to the 
commentary. The best part of his book is 
the notes, which often give excellent ex- 
planations of Greek tenses and terms. His 
homiletic remarks are generally appropriate. 
Perhaps the comparison of classical autho- 
rities and the frequent grammatical observa- 
tions are redundant, especially the latter. 
References to some good Greek grammar, 
such as Winer’s, might have sufficed. As 
the editor’s strength lies in his knowledge of 
the Greek tongue, his note on the conjunc- 
tion ‘va should have been more satisfactory. 
Taking part with such as say that it some- 
times means result or consequence, he adds 
nothing to strengthen their opinion. Its 
uniformly ¢eliec use in the New Testament 
seems indubitable, notwithstanding the 
opposition of two Anglican bishops. Like 
some expositors, he can bring out more 
senses than those who used them ever thought 
of, as in the passive aorist belonging to 
xxviii. 18, which he calls “‘ the aorist of an 
eternal fact, so undefined and independent 
of time-notion.”’ 

The notes do not explain difficulties cor- 
rectly, and are frequently disappointing. 
Thus in the twenty-fourth chapter the 
editor makes the prediction of Jerusalem’s 
fall end with the twenty-second verse, and 
that of the second coming begin at the 





twenty-third, a division which is erroneous, 
The transition is at the twenty-ninth verse 
At xxviii. 1-8 he says that the discrepancies 
between this portion and the parallels jp 
the other evangelists are slight! In relation 
to the two versions of the Sermon on the 
Mount, he states that St. Luke’s “on the 
plain” is not necessarily a distinct locality 
from ‘‘the mount” in St. Matthew. In the 
temptation ‘‘ the devil really came to Jesus.” 
The variation of the inscription on the crogg 
‘points to the independence of the different 
gospels.” At xxi. 7 the expression “on 
them” is passed without remark. The 
editor’s perfunctory style of exegesis is 
exemplified in his note on chap. i. 23, as 
well as in his observations on the two 
genealogies given by St. Matthew and &t. 
Luke. 

Mr. Carr moves awkwardly in his attempts 
at the higher exegesis, as if it were new to 
him. He shows no acquaintance with the 
best critical expositors or the latest results 
attained. For aught of value that appears 
in his notices of the authorship, date, genesis, 
and genius of the gospel, he might have 
written many years ago. He has no ade- 
quate perception of the divergent materials 
which compose the gospel, and takes all 
parts of it to be contemporaneous as well as 
pre-Pauline. Nothing is more certain than 
that portions of the present Greek gospel are 
later than the time of St. Matthew or even of 
St. Paul; and to indicate some of them is 
not difficult. Why is the incident in xxvii. 
52, 53, passed over by Mr. Carr without 
remark? Was it recorded either by the 
apostle or by his ‘‘faithful scribe”? If the 
volume be a fair specimen of the Cambridge 
Greek Testament for Schools, the value of 
that work will be small. Those who under- 
take to explain the Scriptures should know 
at least what the ablest recent critics have 
said about them. 

Mr. Nicholson states that he meant to 
give the student of St. Matthew’s Gospel an 
amount of illustration gathered from many 
sources, and to avoid all expression or im- 
plication of theological opinion. Great pro- 
minence is given to illustration from Jewish 
sources; while the most important correc- 
tions of the text by modern editors are 
stated, and a summary supplied of the chief 
evidence for and against them. And instead 
of perusing commentaries, he has read, he 
tells us, the books to which commentators 
have gone, or should go, for materials. The 
editor, therefore, claims the right to call his 
commentary new because it differs from all 
known ones in its principle of theological 
neutrality, its scope, and the method of its 
compilation. The Authorized Version 1s 
printed without the change even of a stop; 
but inexact or insufficient renderings are 
corrected in the notes, and all Greek words 
are given in English italics. The chief 
authorities for the text are briefly given, 
followed by an introduction about St. 
Matthew and his gospel. 

The evidences of labour, earnestness, and 
impartiality presented in the volume are 
numerous. The author has read and con- 
sulted a variety of books capable of fur- 
nishing illustrations; and his compilation 
may be advantageous to students begin- 
ning to read the Greek Testament, as it 
opens up to them sources of information 
connected with the origin of Chaistianity. 
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Fair notes, comprehensive and correct in 
outline, are to be found throughout the 
pook. Thus the question of the degree 
of kinship existing between the four 
“brethren”? and Jesus is well discussed 
under the three heads of the Helvidian, 
the Epiphanian, and the Hieronymian 
theories. In chap. iv. 3 there is a good 
note on “the Son of God.” At xiii. 35 the 
authorities for the common reading ‘the 
prophet,” and that adopted by Tischendorf, 
“‘Bsaias the prophet,” are fairly and fully 
stated. Great attention has been given to 
yarious readings in the text. 

Yet with all its merits and novelties of 
illustration the volume is not satisfactory 
in results, because the materials collected are 
put together with little critical skill. There 
is a looseness about the notes which detracts 
from their value. They are occasionally 
trifling, useless, and incorrect. Thus the 
note on x. 42 (‘these little ones”) is, 
“Alford suggests that children were there.” 
The note about the meaning of “ apostle” 
inx. 2is of the same trifling character, as 
is that about ‘‘cloaks”’ and ‘cloths’ at 
xxi. 7. At xvii. 4 the note about ‘‘taber- 
nacles”’ consists of useless words. At xxv. 
46 the “‘ everlasting punishment” and “life 
eternal” are rendered ‘punishment of 
ages” and ‘‘life of ages,” which is no im- 
provement; and we are told that the 
‘Speaker’s Commentary’ notes the fault in 
the Authorized Version of rendering the 
same Greek word in this verse by two 
English words! The pedigrees of Joseph 
are discussed at considerable length and 
with some ability at chap. i. 16; but 
the result is disappointing. The amend- 
nent suggested in Lord A. Hervey’s theory 
is not happy; and the author concludes with 
nothing better than that it is unscientific 
to assume that the two pedigrees in St. 
Matthew and St. Luke are hopelessly irre- 
concilable. 

It is impossible to estimate the critical 
judgment of Mr. Nicholson highly. Thus 
heargues that Matthew and Levi were dif- 
ferent persons, and that the house mentioned 
in ix. 10 is the house of Jesus, though the 
latter is Meyer’s opinion also. Nor can his 
advocacy of the common reading “children” 
instead of ‘‘ works” in xi. 19 be approved. 
The words in i. 22 are not part of the 
angel’s speech, but belong to the evangelist, 
though several of the fathers besides Chry- 
sostom attribute them to the angel. 

In the citation of critical authorities for 
radings it is strange to find Lachmann’s 
lame omitted. The reasons given for this 
we wholly insufficient. It is equally strange 
‘0 see Alford paraded as a critical editor 
beside Tischendorf. De Wette and Meyer’s 
(pions on textual matters are systematically 
woided, though the latter’s selection of read- 
ngs 18 usually excellent. Fritzsche and 

oluck are also ignored, not to speak of 
lore recent critics. This part of the book 
night well have been dispensed with, for 
twill not save students the trouble of con- 
uulting for themselves Lachmann and Tisch- 
‘dorf. They will still feel the need of going 
‘othe source or sources whence Mr. Nichol- 
n has drawn. Besides, it is incomplete. 
ll the various readings of importance should 
ave been given or none at The omis- 
“on of “falsely” in v. 11 is unnoticed, 
though it is approved by Griesbach, Lach- 











mann, Fritzsche, and Meyer. The words 
‘“‘or wife” after ‘‘mother” in xix. 29 are 
omitted by Lachmann and Tischendorf on 
good authority; yet Mr. Nicholson says 
nothing of the variation. A comparison of 
these and similar omissions, with the dis- 
cussion about the prepositions before atrov 
(iii. 16) and the advocacy of the feebly 
supported eis, shows the amount of depend- 
ence that can be put upon the author, not- 
withstanding his earnest endeavour to bring 
together a valuable body of notes. 

It is to be feared that the volume will be 
of small use to the student or general reader 
of the New Testament. The illustrations, 
especially the Jewish ones, contribute little 
to the bringing out of the sense, and the 
authorities are far from select. Wiinsche 
himself, the amplest collector of Jewish 
parallels, must be used with caution, for he 
is not a very accurate writer. And the 
articles relating to the Pharisees in Kitto’s 
‘Cyclopedia’ follow too nearly the views 
of Geiger to make them acceptable. Why 
should we be treated to opinions given by 
the expositors of the ‘Speaker’s Commen- 
tary,’ the writers in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of 
the Bible,’ Kitto’s ‘Cyclopsedia’; by Canon 
Farrar, Prof. Plumptre, Dr. Sanday, Dr. 
Holmes, Mr. M‘Clellan, &c., when the two 
best commentaries on the gospel are passed 
by? Mr. Nicholson’s ideas about autho- 
rities bespeak an uncritical student, else he 
would have shown more discernment in the 
choice of them. He is contented to draw 
from sources that possess neither worth nor 
weight. The criticism of the New Testa- 
ment has moved much further than he is 
aware of, and it were easy to direct him to 
pastures far superior to those among which 
he has wandered. But his strength does 
not lie in criticism ; he writes like one who 
is learning the science ; and his compilation 
is of moderate value. By omission, abridg- 
ment, addition, condensation, it might be 
made a good one on the same plan; but 
this requires a knowledge and ability of 
which the present work furnishes scant 
evidence. 





Les Origines de la France Contemporaine. Par 


H. Taine.—La Révolution. Tome II. La 
Conquéte Jacobine. (Paris, Hachette 
et C’*.) 


M. Tarne’s third volume, not less than the 
first and second, is open to the criticism that, 
while it is very interesting and brilliant, it 
is not quite what at the outset he led us to 
expect. We were told of vast researches, 
which would throw new light upon the 
whole period; the author was to appear not 
merely in his well-known character of a bril- 
liant essayist, but also as a profound his- 
torical investigator ; but as each volume has 
appeared we have asked ourselves, after 
reading it with much satisfaction, Where 
are the new results? In the first volume 
M. Taine only supported with a certain 
amount of fresh illustration the well-known 
positions of De Tocqueville; the second 
only heightened somewhat our estimate of 
the internal disorders of France in the time 
of the Constituent Assembly, and of the 
defects of the constitution of 1791; and now 
he gives us a discussion of Jacobinism 
which is admirable for clearness and vigour, 
and may even contain here and there 
reflections and combinations which are 





original, but he has not supplied new facts 
or new discoveries. In this volume he 
follows Mortimer-Ternaux, as in the first 
he followed De Tocqueville, and indeed he 
almost withdraws the pretension to rank 
with them as an historical discoverer. We 
hear little now of new documents consulted ; 
the references are for the most part to 
printed works, and from these sources 
nothing is drawn which could lead any 
historical student essentially to modify his 
views. 

The merit of the volume is scarcely the 
less on this account, only it lies in exposi- 
tion rather than discovery. The task which 
M. Taine has from the outset undertaken is 
here most successfully prosecuted. It con- 
sists in making known to the general public 
that new view of the French Revolution 
which has gradually arisen out of the 
faithful labours of many sound investi- 
gators, and which ought now as speedily as 
possible to supersede the legend which was 
made current by the historical romancers of 
the last generation. Without being pre- 
cisely himself a discoverer in history, M. 
Taine has the spirit and practises the 
method by which alone in history truth is 
discovered. He is keenly alive at once to 
the difficulty and the urgent necessity of 
applying this method in the recent period, 
in spite of the indignation and dismay with 
which the contending parties see their wild 
misrepresentations exposed and their liberty 
of free assertion curtailed. ‘‘ He is again,” 
he tells us here, 

‘painfully aware that his work will displease 
many of his countrymen. His excuse is that 
they, more fortunate than he, have almost all 
political principles which they use in judging 
the past. He has none, and, what is more, he 
undertook his work in order to find them.” 

In other words, he renounces the “high 
priort road,” which would have been re- 
nounced in history as in other departments 
a century or two ago had not the spirit of 
partisanship kept it alive. 

Jacobinism is the problem which he 
attacks in this volume. Let us see how the 
view which arises from impartial investiga- 
tion differs from the view of the “ high- 
flyers” on this subject. What are we to think 
of that unparalleled explosion by which the 
French constitution was overwhelmed in 
1792, less than a year after it had been 
promulgated with so much enthusiasm ? 
What are we to think of the massacres of 
September which followed, and of the 
establishment of the system of terror? 
These are the questions raised in this volume, 
which brings us as far as the fall of the 
Girondists. M. Taine reserves for another 
volume the period of the uncontested ascend- 
ency of Jacobinism, and the question how the 
victors used their power. The view, then, 
which has gradually supplanted among us 
the unmixed horror with which Jacobinism 
was at first regarded is something of this kind. 
The cruelties of the Jacobins were only the 
natural result of the despotism against which 
they rebelled. Slaves broken loose are 
proverbially cruel, and the blame of such 
excesses, therefore, ought to fall mainly on 
the ancien régime. Nor ought the Jacobin 
frenzy to be simply condemned. It had 
something divine about it; it was, as 
Lamartine said, ‘‘un volcan sans doute, 
mais un volcan de vérités.”” Is not this 
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shown by its success? At the time it 
overwhelmed all domestic enemies, saved 
France from invasion, and emancipated 
other countries. Its memory, too, has out- 
lived detraction; Jacobinism is now glorified 
by poets, and the republican institutions 
it first introduced have been deliberately 
adopted, when the dynasty it opposed and 
the dynasty of him who for a time sup- 
pressed it have both alike fallen a second 
time. 

Now, this would be very well as a “ view,” 
that is, as a hypothesis which is tenable 
primd facie, and fully deserves to be applied 
to the facts in order to see whether it suits 
them. The misfortune is that, instead of 
being quietly tested in this way by serious 
historians, it has been caught up by poets 
and by historians who were not serious, and 
has been proclaimed far and wide, not merely 
as potuible or conceivable, but as actually 
true. The mistake was one which was 
certain to be made, only in any other 
department of serious inquiry it would have 
been instantly exposed. In other depart- 
ments the rules of scientific method are 
observed ; what may de true is not confounded 
with what 7s true, and a theory is not 
accepted at once if it suits a few obvious 
facts, but only when it suits all the facts 
that can be discovered by close investiga- 
tion. But recent history has not yet become 
such a department of serious inquiry; it is 
still a playground for literary amusement ; 
and so the poets and the historians who were 
not serious have had it all their own way. 

The historic view now presented by M. 
Taine rejects altogether the conceit of ‘‘slaves 
broken loose.” Jacobinism was not a 
‘acquerte or peasant insurrection. In its 
armed following there were, no doubt, many 
who revelled in their new-found freedom 
from restraint; but the yoke they had thrown 
off was not the galling yoke of despotism, 
but simply the constraint of civilized society. 
In the main Jacobinism belongs to cities, 
whereas the old régime showed itself 
oppressive chiefly in country districts. It is 
a gross mistake to suppose that under the 
old régime, because political liberty was 
wanting, the urban population were in any 
literal sense of the word slaves, so as 
to have lost the power of self-control. 
M. Taine quotes the following from Rétif 
de la Bretonne :— 

‘* Five-and-twenty years I have lived at Pari§ 

as free as the air. And every one could be a8 
free as I on two conditions,—if he was honest 
and if he did not write pamphlets against the 
Ministers. Everything else was permitted and 
my freedom was never cramped. It is only since 
the Revolution that a rascal has twice caused 
me to be arrested.” 
Now the problem is to explain how so much 
cruelty could show itself not in a down- 
trodden peasantry, but in the middle class 
of journalists and lawyers, to which Marat, 
Danton, and Robespierre belonged—men to 
whom the description of ‘slaves broken 
loose’ is entirely inapplicable. Thus the 
attempt to explain the horrors of 1792 and 
1793 by analogies drawn from servile insur- 
rections in St. Domingo or elsewhere cannot 
be treated as serious. 

M. Taine has been by no means too 
lenient in his treatment of the old régime. 
He has not concealed its rottenness. Nor 





does he deny that in many ways it had/ in the present volume only examines the 


brought upon itself the catastrophe which 
destroyed it. In a certain sense he makes 
it responsible even for the horrors of the 
Revolution. But it is curious to observe 
that, instead of charging it with maddening 
the population by tyranny, he attributes 
the horrors rather to the overstrained 
humanity of the government. According 
to him, the mischief lay here, that the 
ruling classes had too much lost their 
combative force in the atmosphere of the 
salon and under the influence of the 
fashionable humanitarianism. Philan- 
thropy when it blends with luxury some- 
times makes a very fatal poison. A 
government in particular, according to M. 
Taine, must not be too philanthropic ; rulers 
cease to be rulers when they learn to think 
it too shocking to use force in vindication of 
the law. To the question how a band of reck- 
less destroyers, who were, in fact, a small 
minority could on the 10th of August 
pull down the French monarchy, M. Taine 
answers :— 

‘* At the end of the eighteenth century in the 
upper and even in the middle class there was a 
horror of bloodshed; the softness of manners 
and the idyllic tone of sentiment had unnerved 
the combative instinct. Magistrates everywhere 
forgot that the protection of society and of 
civilization is infinitely more important than 
the preservation of the lives of a set of male- 
factors and madmen ; that the fundamental object 
of government, as of police, is to maintain order 
by means of force; that a policeman is not a 


philanthropist ; that if he is attacked at his post 


he ought to use his sabre ; and that he fails in his 
duty when he sheaths it for fear of hurting the 
aggressors.” 

But now what was Jacobinism? It was 
evidently a passion as far removed from 
ordinary feelings, and at the same time as 
dangerous, as madness. Yet was it not 
in the main good? Did it not inspire a 
great reforming party with irresistible 
energy, though by strange means, and so 
produce results which were both good and 
great? It is this consideration which leads 
many to adopt what may be called the 
‘divine madness” theory of it—that is, to 
compare it to inspiration and prophecy and 
all the abnormal forms which the moral 
instinct takes under unnatural pressure. 
Jacobinism would thus be one of the vents 
de l’esprit, an irresistible rush of passion 
excited by the discovery of new truth, 
sweeping away evil and introducing good by 
means exceptional, and not to be tried by 
ordinary standards. At some expense of 
human life, yet after all not more than 
attends an ordinary war, it carried humanity 
—according to this theory—by one impulse 
a long stage on the way to perfection. This 
is what we have called a ‘‘view.”’ By all 
means let it be discussed; by all means—if it 
is found to suit the facts—let it be accepted. 
Only let us beware of accepting it because it 
is so poetical before we have ascertained 
whether it suits the facts. 

It may be expressed in two propositions. 
First, the cruelties of the Jacobins were 
caused by the intensity of their convictions. 
Secondly, these convictions have been shown 
by the result to have been reasonable, for 
all the world has since been converted to 
them, and their truth was shown at the time 
by the victory which attended the Jacobin 
arms. Of these two propositions M. Taine 








former. The latter will fall to be discussed 
when he proceeds to describe the govern. 
ment of France by the Jacobin party between 
1793 and 1800. He will then, no doubt 
point out that the Jacobinical creed is i: 
different as possible from the F: ench Libera). 
ism of 1789, and that it is the latter which 
has developed into the victorious Liberalism 
of later times, while the former has lop, 
since fallen into contempt among rational 
men, and now only subsists as a fixed hal. 
lucination of the French mind which by its 
periodic recurrence has caused disaster and 
misery to France. He will also assert with 
M. Mortimer-Ternaux that Jacobinism dij 
not save France, but that, on the contrary, 
France may be said to have saved Jacobinism 
—in other words, that Jacobinism would 
never have won any respect but for its good 
fortune in having to conduct a war of 
liberation, which caused the glory of vic. 
tories won by French valour and patriotism 
and by the genius of Carnot (who was in 
no proper sense a Jacobin) to be reflected 
upon it. Meanwhile M. Taine analyzes for 
us the Jacobin temperament and way of 
thinking, in order to determine whether it 
deserves the veneration which we pay to 
inspired genius even in its excesses. 

We are to distinguish carefully between 
the leaders of the party and the rank and 
file. It may be plausible to attribute in- 
tensity of conviction to such men as St. Just 
and Robespierre, but what are we to think 
of the mass of the party? At first sight 
they may appear in this respect to resemble 
their leaders; for how but through intensity 
of conviction could they, being, as M. Taine 
insists, a small minority, crush all oppo- 
sition and impose their despotic will upon 
the French nation? Yet let us consider the 
condition of a great people whose goveri- 
ment has suddenly dissolved in utter weak- 
ness, as the French government did in 1792. 
The millions who have been in the habit of 
relying upon the protection of this govern- 
ment will be left as helpless as a flock of sheep 
the moment it is removed. They will be- 
come the passive prey of even a small 
body of men who, from any motive, may 
suddenly combine to attack them. Accord- 
ing to M. Taine, the rank and file of the 
Jacobin party was formed simply of the 
scum of society and actuated only by the 
most vulgar motives. But in what way, 
then, had all the worst part of the nation 
come together, acquired organization, and 
assumed the appearance of a serious political 
party? The process, according to M. Taine, 
was this. By the sudden introduction of the 
principle of self-government on the largest 
scale throughout France a burden of public 
business had been thrown upon the indi 
vidual citizen which was insupportable to 
the respectable middle class, but not at all 
unwelcome to the dangerous classes. The 
man who had a family to provide for anda 
business to conduct could not afford the time 
which was required for attendance at the 
meetings of his section, and if he could, such 
devotion to public business was intolerably 
irksome to the light, enjoying French 
nature. But the man who had no business 
and no family saw public business in quite 
another light. The whole class of loafers— 
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eagerly into the new political life of the 
French nation. It was just the occupation 
that suited them, a novel and exciting field 
for their busy idleness, a field, too, in which 
there was much to be picked up by odd 
jobs. Much money fell in their way, paid 
to them for helping to make a quorum at 
one of those grand gatherings of which the 
political leaders now so trequently had 
need. At one time there was to be a night 
attack on Versailles, for which the Duke 
of Orleans would find the funds; at another 
it suited the Girondists to make a demon- 
stration at the Tuileries; or, more exciting 
till, the Municipality of Paris had work for 
them at the prisons, work for which, reason- 
ably, the wages were high. ‘“‘ Only twenty- 
four livres for me!” exclaimed a baker’s 
boy carrying a club. ‘‘ Why! I have killed 
more than forty myself!” Thus the new 
system of local self-government decomposed 
society, as it were, into its harmless and its 
mischievous elements, expelled the former 
into private life, and placed politics mainly 
under the control of the latter, organizing 
them into a political party. With this 
rabble no doubt were mixed a certain 
number whose views were not so low, who 
shared the genuine fanaticism of the 
Jacobin leaders, and, as a matter of course, 
a varnish of principle was spread over all 
their public proceedings, and every man in 
his own speeches was a Brutus or a Timo- 
leon. 

So much for the rank and file. But what 
of the leaders? Were they inspired prophets, 
hurried into cruelty by the intensity of their 
conviction and the fierceness of their zeal ? 
Here again we are to distinguish. There 
isa zeal which may be betrayed into excess 
by the intensity of unselfish feelings. For 
such excess we must make allowance, though 
we ought to beware of admitting the plea 
too easily. But there is also a bastard 
kind of zeal, which belongs to characters 
diseased and intellects of low type. 
Throughout his work M. Taine has 
bestowed much pains upon the analysis 
of the many varieties of the revolutionary 
fanaticism. The root of it, according to him, 
is the deductive method applied to politics 
and giving a delusive appearance of absolute 
certitude to political opinions. The revo- 
lutionists were under the fascination of a 
utopia which had been made to seem close 
at hand and within easy reach. This is 
true of all the parties alike,—of Constitu- 
tionals, Girondists, and Jacobins. But theré 
were two such utopias. The one is the ideal 
of modern Liberalism, and the Constitutionals 
of 1789 who pursued it were only mistaken 
in thinking it much nearer, much more 
easily attainable, than it really was. But 
the Jacobin leaders, and partly also the 
Girondists, had before their eyes something 
wholly different—the sombre chimera of 
Rousseau—and therefore their end was as 
bad as their means. Nothing but the 
crudest ignorance can explain their mistake, 
and nothing but insane arrogance their 
dogmatism. 

If we take the Jacobin at his best, then, 
we shall not, indeed, refuse him the praise 
of a certain sort of devotedness, but we shall 
pronounce him under a delusion approach- 
ing to mania, and shall class him not among 
generous enthusiasts, but among narrow- 
minded fanatics. The system itself we shall 


regard as an evil almost entirely unmixed, 
and the greatest hindrance that has ever 
been placed in the way of true Liberalism. 
We shall decline to credit it with the 
achievements either of 1789 or of Napoleon ; 
we shall rather judge it by the complete 
collapse of 1799. 

Among the insane misconceptions which 
abound in Jacobinism M. Taine has brought 
one into very clear light. He shows that 
almost the whole course taken by the move- 
ment is traceable to Rousseau’s phrase 
“‘sovereignty of the people,” misappre- 
hended as a child or a savage might mis- 
apprehend it. The phrase itself is, of course, 
unphilosophical and lends itself to error, but 
it is evident that throughout the Jacobinic 
period the notion was widely current that, 
as the people was sovereign, any crowd that 
might gather in the street, and even any 
individual in the crowd, was sovereign. 
There is nothing new in this remark; how 
the confusion runs through all the speeches 
of Robespierre was pointed out during his 
lifetime, if we remember right, by Louvet. 
But we have not met with any writer who 
keeps it so constantly in view, or who uses 
it so successfully in explaining the pheno- 
mena of the Revolution, as M. Taine. Such 
a doctrine leads, of course, to every con- 
ceivable extravagance of mob-law; but what 
shall we say of the barbaric mental condi- 
tion of the people that could accept it ? 

We would gladly have examined our 
author’s treatment of particular points, but 
we have preferred to give all the space 
at our disposal to a recapitulation of his 
general argument. The characteristic merit 
of the volume lies in the skill and force 
with which a large number of facts are so 
arranged as to lead to a single conclusion. 
M. Taine does a great service to history by 
introducing into it the earnest method and 
singleness of purpose which belong to 
science. He writes to solve a problem, 
and not to tell a story. He follows, there- 
fore, a rigid rule in the selection of his 
facts, and is never betrayed into the aimless, 
discursive story-telling which is the bane of 
history as ordinarily written. We are dis- 
posed to think the volume now before us 
both the best and, what is quite another 
thing, the most interesting of the three 
which compose the work. The subject of 
it has such unity and such thrilling interest 
that the writer, if he only treated it clearly, 
might be sure of the reader’s attention. M. 
Taine has felt this, and writes with a firm 
simplicity, with an abstinence from irrele- 
vant literary ornament, which he did not 
attain in his first volume. In the second 
volume there was, perhaps, some exaggera- 
tion in the view presented ; the faults of the 
Constituante were somewhat overstated, nor 
did M. Taine make it quite clear what better 
thing they could have done. In this volume 
we go with him in the main, and we feel the 
importance of the work he does when he 
exposes the most audacious and the most 
reckless of all the falsifications of the 
romantic school of history. 








Life in Western India. By Mrs. Guthrie. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Mrs. Gururie’s style is pleasant, her powers 
of observation and description are good, and 
she has evidently got up her subject with 





some care. Her knowledge has, however, 
apparently been crammed, and is therefore 
necessarily not profound. There isan abun- 
dance of learned books on the subject which 
she has selected, and the only excuse for 
Mrs. Guthrie’s writing on it would be that 
there was a demand for a popular treatment 
of the theme, and that she had been most 
favourably situated for treating it. Now 
there is at the present moment no such 
demand, and Mrs. Guthrie has not enjoyed 
exceptional advantages. The result is a 
book which was not wanted, and which, in 
spite of the author’s merits, is undeniably 
heavy and dry. We are supplied with an 
abundance of Hindoo mythology; but those 
who take an interest in that subject will find 
little that is fresh in Mrs. Guthrie’s work, 
while those to whom the theme is novel will 
scarcely be induced by the author to study it. 
The best parts of the book are those in which 
the amusements and habits of the natives 
are described. As an example we give 
extracts from an account of a wedding feast, 
at which all save the young bridegroom are 
women :— 

‘¢The mothers, as becomes their age and the 
importance which naturally attaches to them on 
such an occasion, are generally silent, and when 
they speak they do so in very measured tones. 
It is by no means to be inferred that they are 
quite contented and pleased; far from that. 
The bridegroom’s mother is dissatisfied because 
her boy, who is the emblem of perfection in 
her eyes, has not got a fitting necklace, a 
golden ring, or a shawl from his father-in-law. 
She, however, manages to preserve silence, 
though, of course, when she is obliged to speak 
she never fails to drop a syllable or two indica- 
tive of her displeasure. The bride’s mother is 
more subdued in her demeanour, and though 
not satisfied to her heart’s content, because some 
ornament is still wanting to her girl, she is 
generaily very solicitous to gain the good wishes 
of her apparently implacable coadjutor ; she is 
therefore not very talkative. The sisters of 
the married couple give full licence to their 
tongues. The relatives of the boy, while dinner 
is going on, boisterously find fault with every- 
thing that belongs to the girl. Every little im- 
perfection is carefully marked out and made the 
subject of a cutting comment. Even the eatables 
do not escape their close scrutiny. One shrewd 
girl pronounces the sweet balls to be too sweet ; 
another remarks that inferior sugar is employed ; 
while a third finds fault with the butter, or any- 
thing on which she can exercise her wit. These 
fair critics, however, take good care to stuff 
themselves with the dainties they censure. 
When dinner is half over, and the claims of 
hunger are satisfied, the parties amuse them- 
selves with short riddles in verse, in bantering 
one another, and in expressing bitter remarks. 
Young and lovely women on these occasions 
muster all their intellectual strength in the 
battle of agreeable raillery. Not only the 
young people, but the mothers, if not very old, 
are made the objects of these attacks. Every 
person takes care to represent that the bride or 
bridegroom to whom she belongs is a paragon 
of beauty, the perfection of grace and virtue, 
while the partner selected is far below com- 
parison. It is creditable to both parties that 
the language used towards the bride and _bride- 
groom is always respectful. But this deference 
is seldom shown to their relations. The pride 
of the all-important mothers is commented upon 
in the midst of a roar of laughter, and the vanity 
of the blustering brothers and sisters is cleverly 
ridiculed...... Such a dinner lasts two or three 
hours, and the guests generally rise satisfied 
with themselves and with everybody around 
them. The perfect good humour which prevails 





throughout in a party composed apparently of 
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such semi-hostile elements would be incompre- 
hensible to a foreigner not acquainted with 
native dinners of this description.” 

The natives of India are fond of the 
theatre, and greatly enjoy in their dramatic 

erformances any hits at Europeans. Mrs. 

thrie witnessed one of these performances 

in Canara. The plot is simple. A child 
is carried away by tigers, represented by 
men creeping on all-fours, with fierce whis- 
kers, painted on their cheeks, and yellow 
and black stripes on their bodies. The 
tigers are followed by a tracker, who after a 
time goes to fetch a man meant to represent 
an English “‘sahib,” wearing a rosy-cheeked 
mask and dressed in the cast-off suit of some 
sportsman. He carries a gun, with which 

e wailing woman, 
“‘the mother of the child, entreats him to kill 
the tigers, but he regards them with horror, 
trembles, and his knees knock together. The 
tigers roar, he throws down his weapon, and, 
calling loudly for his puttah-wallee, sinks into 
his arms in a fainting state, and is borne away 
amid the loud laughter of the native, and the 
fainter smiles of the European, audience. The 
natives have a keen sense of humour, and dearly 
love the pleasure of seeing us ridiculed.” 
We can by no means agree with Mrs. 
Guthrie as to the possession by the natives 
of India of a sense of humour. Of this 
quality, on the contrary, most of those who 
know them well consider that they are 
nearly destitute. There must be some 
element of truth in humour, and in the 
play above described there is none. What- 
ever the faults of Anglo-Indians, cowardice 
is certainly not one of them. 








Verfassungsgeschichte der Vereinigten Staaten 
von Amerika. Von Dr. H. von Holst. 
ZGweiter Band. (Nutt.) 

A Popular History of the United States. By 
William Cullen Bryant and Sydney 
Howard Gay. Vols. II., III., and IV. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 

A Short History of the English Colonies in 
America. By Henry Cabot Lodge. (New 
York, Harper & Brothers.) 

Tue new volume of Dr. von Holst’s ‘ Con- 

stitutional History of the United States’ 

fulfils the expectations excited by the first. 

It carries the story from the annexation of 

Texas down to the legislative compromise of 

1850. The writer displays the same mastery 

over details that characterized his treat- 

ment of the historical problems with which 
he has already dealt, while he fails in this 
volume, as in the preceding one, to set forth 
his conclusions in an attractive style. For 
readers unacquainted with the history of 
the United States Dr. von Holst is not an 
instructive writer, as he assumes that they 
have an intimate acquaintance with the 
topics treated. Sometimes, as in the case 
of the campaign in Mexico, where a fuller 
account of the military movements would be 
useful, he confines himself to stating con- 
clusions. He is most effective when setting 
forth the attitude on a given question of 
the most noted statesmen ; for instance, the 
picture of Daniel Webster in this volume 
is finished and lifelike. 





volume are the dispute between the United 
States and England as to the sovereignty 
over Oregon; the war with Mexico, ending 
in the acquisition by the United States of 
New Mexico and California; and the decision 
as to whether the new territory was to be 
under the control of the slaveholders or free. 
A striking difference is clearly indicated as 
to the way in which the disputes between 
Mexico and England were prosecuted. To- 
wards Mexico friendliness in profession 
cloaked an eagerness to precipitate war, 
while threats uttered towards England were 
not seriously meant. Dr. von Holst brings 
into prominence all that was discreditable in 
the policy of the United States Government 
with respect to Mexico, and he makes it 
clear that the weaker country was hardly 
used by the stronger. While admitting the 
iniquity of the proceedings which preceded 
the annexation of Mexican territory, he con- 
tends that the result of the annexation was 
its justification. Here he treads dangerous 
ground, his teaching being like that double 
morality for which M. Nisard was justly 
reproached under the Empire. At p. 217 he 
writes that in such questions the historian 
cannot deal with them according to the code 
of private morality, adding :— 

‘¢ It is a law of history that decayed or decay- 
ing nations must give way in a conflict of 
interests between them and nations which are 
still pursuing their civilizing mission, and that 
might must often act as judge when national 
issues have to be tried. In itself might does 
not confer right, yet, in the relation of nations 
and states to each other, there are countless 
instances when the subjection of right by might 
has been justitied.” 


He goes on to add that in such cases re- 
sults must be viewed in the light of history ; 
then it may be found that the end justified the 
means. We can imagine Prince Bismarck 
reading these sentences with satisfaction; but 
it is impossible to accept them as express- 
ing any higher philosophy than the simple 
one upon which Rob Roy acted. It was 
not necessary to indulge in doubtful specu- 
lations when the question to be determined 
was the morality of the war between the 
States and Mexico. No special pleading 
can alter the fact that the war was begun 
on false pretences. That the territory 
acquired is governed better than it formerly 
was is perfectly true. It isas true, possibly, 
that all Mexico might be the better for in- 
corporation into the United States; but it 
is not likely that any such act as the Mexican 
war would now be committed by the Great 
Republic. The campaign and its subsequent 
problems were due to the passion of the 
Southern slaveholders for aggrandizement. 
The Northern people did not then hold, nor 
do they maintain now, that the power which 
they possess may be justifiably used to dis- 
member a neighbouring country ; that right 
ought to be at the mercy of might ; and that 
the end justifies the means. 

Throughout the whole of this volume the 
South and North are shown to have been 
antagonistic and hopelessly divided on the 
question of slavery. The differences between 


The concluding | the two, for which slavery is shown to be 


chapter, in which the relative progress and | responsible, are set forth in Dr. von Holst’s 


— of the Southern and the Northern 


tates are contrasted, is executed with care | 


and skill. 


The principal topics discussed in this | 


seventeenth and last chapter. In all re- 
spects the Southern were far behind the 
Northern States in 1850, the year in which 
the Compromise Act was passed by Con- 





gress, when superficial observers considered 
the dispute at an end. Dr. von Holst is 
indebted for many of his facts to Theodore 
Parker’s address prepared for the Anti. 
Slavery Convention in Boston, May 31gt 
1854. Among the points there insisted 
upon is the difference in inventive ingenuity 
between the two parts of the Union ag 
exemplified by the grants of patents. It ig 
said that whereas 16,514 patents were 
granted to Northern applicants between 
1790 and 1850, only 2,202 were granted to 
Southern. In 1851 the North obtained 
564 grants of patents, and the South 64, 
These figures are quoted from Theodore 
Parker without verification ; and though the 
difference between the inventive genius of 
the South and North was marked, the figures 
just quoted cannot, however, represent the 
actual facts, unless the increase in the isgue 
of patents has been at an incredible rate, 
Twenty-three years after the date mentioned 
by Dr. von Holst the patents issued in one 
year numbered 13,599; it is difficult to 
believe that, while 628 were issued in 1851, 
13,599 were issued in 1874! The general 
effect of this chapter is striking, and fulfils 
the purpose with which it has been framed, 
that of foreshadowing the inevitable conflict 
between the North and South. We must 
repeat in the case of the present volume 
the criticism which we passed on the pre- 
ceding one—the fondness of Dr. von Holst 
for foreign words is too great. A general 
criticism on the character of the work 
cannot be pronounced till its conclusion. 
At present we are glad to record that this 
instalment fully maintains the promise that 
the work as a whole will prove of value. 

In our review of the first volume of Messrs. 
Bryant and Gay’s ‘ Popular History of the 
United States,’ which appeared on the 11th 
of November, 1876, we intimated that we 
reserved our decision upon the general execu- 
tion of the work till its completion. It is now 
completed by the publication of the fourth 
volume, which, we are glad to see, contains 
an excellent index. We are still of opinion 
that the illustrations are defects rather 
than advantages. Many of them, it is 
true, represent places or persons in & 
correct fashion, but large numbers are the 
products of an artist’s imagination. The 
pictures of ‘‘Sheridan’s Ride” and the 
“‘Death of King Philip ” are but two out of 
many which give the volume the character 
of a picture-book for children. Even where 
the artist had a model to copy he has some- 
times omitted to do so. At p. 391 of the 
second volume the scene is depicted when 
Adros, Governor-General of New Eng- 
land, demanded the surrender of the charter 
of Connecticut. On that occasion the charter 
was put into a box, and the lights were sud- 
denly extinguished; upon the candles being 
relit the box and the charter had disappeared. 
In the picture of the scene at which Adros 
was present the box is shown on the table; 
at p. 400 the box is shown by itself ; but the 
box at p. 400 differs from the box at p. 391. 

It would be a misfortune if the illustra- 
tions in this work led any reader to under- 
value the letter-press. The writing 18 
decidedly good. Mr. Gay, who is the actual 
author of the work, has taken pains, and he 
has produced a narrative which may be read 
with interest and accepted with confidence. 
There are many points about which we hold 
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views differing from his, yet these fairly 
admit of such divergency. There are also 
several slips which will doubtless be corrected 
should the work be revised. Among the 
most curious of these is the remark in a 
foot-note, at p. 486 of the second volume, that 
Rousseau during the French Revolution 
moved a resolution, which was adopted, 
against a Quaker appearing in the National 
Assembly with his hat on. When Rous- 
seau is mentioned without any initials, we 
naturally conclude that Jean Jacques is 
meant. Yet he cannot have moved the 
resolution as he committed suicide ten years 
before the revolution began. On one im- 
portant point Mr. Gay is in direct opposition 
to Dr. von Holst. The latter, when dis- 
cussing Daniel Webster’s speech of the 7th of 
March, 1850, in which he called upon Massa- 
chusetts to conquer her prejudices on the 
subject of slavery, and avowed that the 
Union was to be upheld even at the price of 
tolerating slavery, expressly writes that no 
unprejudiced reader can hold that the speech 
was designed by Webster to win Southern 
favour with a view to election as President. 
Mr. Gay, on the other hand, states that both 
Webster’s friends and the country thought 
he was consumed with the ambitious hope of 
becoming President, adding, ‘‘If the motives 
of public men may ever be judged of, this 
belief in regard to Mr. Webster was true.” 
Here the probabilities are all in favour of Mr. 
Gay. No public man in the United States 
has ever declined to be President, though 
several Presidents have had reason to regret 
their elevation. Webster was ambitious to 
enter the White House, and his conciliatory 
speech on slavery would have been still less 
defensible if it had not been an indirect bid 
for the Presidency. 

Mr. H. Cabot Lodge’s ‘Short History of 
the English Colonies in America’ contains 
more curious and readable information 
brought within a moderate compass than 
any other work on the subject. The diffi- 
culty of making the story a connected one is 
almost, if not altogether, insurmountable. 
The method here followed of telling the 
story of each colony down to the year 1765 
has the drawbacks acknowledged by Mr. 
Lodge, yet it was the only one open to him. 
He makes no pretensions to research among 
unpublished documents; but he can be 
commended for having read all accessible 
material and for giving the substance of 
many works which are in print without 
being much better known than if they were 
inmanuscript. The most attractive parts of 
the work are those in which the social life in 
the several colonies is depicted, the pictures 
of the Virginians and of the New Englanders 
being very complete, and affording a marked 
contrast. In the enumeration of the habits 
of the New Englanders stress is laid upon 
the attention which they paid to military 
training. The whole adult population was 
trained to the use of arms. Moreover, a 
large proportion had seen active service in 
the wars between France and England. Mr. 
Lodge remarks that ‘the lighting of the 
beacon on Beacon Hill in Boston would, 
when the revolutionary troubles began, 
bring 40,000 armed men to the town within 
twenty-four hours.” Many of these armed 
men were veteran soldiers. It is when facts 
like these are adequately apprehended that 
the exaggerated statements about plain 


farmers with arms in their hands defend- 
ing themselves against regular soldiers at 
Lexington and Bunker Hill can be estimated 
at their true value. The truth is that the 
Massachusetts farmers were nearly as well 
drilled as the English soldiers, and they 
were far better shots. Mr. Lodge deserves 
praise and thanks for industry in collecting 
and care in sifting facts and for producing 
a valuable work. 








Registrum Malmesburiense: the Register of 
Malmesbury Abbey, preserved in the Public 
Record Office. Edited by the late J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A., and C. T. Martin, F.S.A. 
2 vols. ‘‘ Master of the Rolls Series.” 
(Longmans & Co.) 

Matmessury AxnBEy was a fairly typical 

English specimen of the medieval Bene- 

dictine monastery. In the closing years of 

the eighth century one Meldum or Meildulf, 

a “Scot,” made his way to Wiltshire, and 

hoped there to rest from the opposition which 

he had experienced at the hands of the ruder 
denizens of the North. On the site of the 
old ‘‘ castle of Ingelbourne,” on the river 

Bladon, the wandering Meldum halted, nor 

was it long before he attracted to his side 

many scholars, among whom was Aldhelm— 
the learned, gifted St. Aldhelm—who even- 
tually succeeded to his master’s post. These 
disciples, at first subservient to no special 
rule, eventually donned monastic garb, and 
thus originated the abbey. Four centuries 

later in the richly endowed monastery, a 

mitred abbey of the Benedictine Order, one 

of its most illustrious inmates, William of 

Malmesbury, penned an eloquent contrast 

between the ornamented fabric and pompous 

services of his own order, and the simplicity 
which characterized the then newly arisen 
order of Cistercians :— 

‘* Nihil ibi, sicut in ceteris cenobiis, videas 
fulgurare auro, renidere gemma, micare argento; 
nam ut gentilis ait 

in sancto quid facit aurum ? [Persius, ii. 69.] 
Nos [the Benedictines] in sacratis vasis parum 
putamus actum nisi crassi crustam metalli 
obumbret honor lapidum, vel  topaziorum 
flamma, vel ametistorum viola, vel smarag- 
dorum lux herbida, nisi tunics sacerdotales 
auro ludant, nisi multicoloribus parietes picturis 
renideant, et solem ad lacunar sollicitent. 

At vero illi [the Cistercians], ea que prima 

mortales falso zstimant, in secundis habentes, 

omne studium in ornandis moribus ponunt, 
magisque amant splendidas mentes quas auratas 
vestes.” 

If the Abbey of Malmesbury was too 
fond of a gorgeous ritual, there was at least 
another side to the picture. It was the 
centre of literature, the ever-open hospital, 
the common refuge, the laboratory, the 
school, and a hundred other good things to 
the people of Wiltshire. If it set the latest 
fashion in the local variations of the cere- 
monial of the regular church, at any rate its 
inmates reclaimed many a dreary stretch of 
waste land, and brought under plough many 
a hill side. But to be enabled to do this the 
abbey must have become the owner of the 
land; and it is not difficult to imagine, as 
indeed was really the case, that pious 
benefactors and aged or sickly landowners 
were only too glad to convey the reversion 
of their estates in exchange for the privi- 
lege of ending their days within the walls 


affiliation with its brotherhood. In course 
of time the monastery of Malmesbury found 
itself in possession of considerable tracts of 
land in several counties, and it is to this fact 
that we owe the origin of the “ Registrum 
Malmesburiense.”” It was the practice with 
all religious foundations in England to tran- 
scribe their title deeds into a “ cartulary,” a 
“register,” a ‘‘ lieger-book,” or some such 
work, from fear lest the accidental de- 
struction or loss of the original charters 
should imperil their title to the lands they 
had acquired. In these books frequently 
copies of important statutes and other State 
documents were incorporated ; not unusually 
the best charters, such as those of foun- 
dation or of especial magnitude, were entered 
several times into different books or copied 
singly on separate parchments. Relating 
to the landed property of the abbey under: 
consideration there remain no less than 
twelve books or parts of books of the ‘‘cartu- 
lary” class. The best, or one of the best, 
is undoubtedly the Record Office ‘‘ Regis- 
trum’? which Mr. Brewer has printed. 
This MS. was formerly in the office of the 
Queen’s Remembrancer with those of Torre, 
Godstow, Canterbury, Newstead, Chertsey, 
Osney, Ramsey, Warwick, and Langdon. 
It is in point of date of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, a folio bound in thick oaken boards 
covered with sheepskin. It contains copies 
of deeds to be referred to abbots of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, but ad- 
ditions have been made in the early years 
of the next century. Several charters of 
liberties, statutes, &c., have been added to 
the 463 documents which relate to the landed 
property of the abbey. 

The Lansdowne MS. 417, in the British 
Museum, is, however, well worthy of col- 
lation with the Record Office MS. Itisa 
fine volume of medium folio size, and it is 
almost a duplicate of the Record text, but 
with many important variations. The period 
covered by this cartulary extends from 
July 30, a.v. 635, to the seventeenth year 
of Richard II., a.p. 1394. There are a few 
additional documents at the end, and many 
of the names throughout the volume are 
spelled in a different way. 

A third MS. is in the library of the 
late Sir Thomas Phillipps, but little is 
known of its contents or of its age. It 
is imperfect, and part of it has been, with 
some reason, conjectured to be bound u 
with the following MS., British Museum Ad- 
ditional 15,667, a cartulary of Malmesbury 
Abbey, of large quarto size, formerly belong- 
ing to Evan Seys, serjeant-at-law. The 
greater portion of this text was written at the 
end of the thirteenth, with additions of the 
fourteenth, century. Then we have a fine 
Cotton MS., Faustina B. viii., resembling the 
two Museum manuscripts already mentioned, 
and to all appearance written by the same 
or a contemporary hand. It was formerly 
in the possession of Ralph Starkey (in 1602). 
The contents of this are 274 documents, 
ending in a.p. 1369; of these the greater 
portion are not included in the Record Office 
Register; but in some documents which are 
in both this manuscript gives, as Mr. 
Martin admits, the better readings. The 
sixth MS. is the Bodley MS. 8,593, described 
by Bernard as “a very ancient Lieger-Book 
of Malmesbury Abbey, with certain miscel- 
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one time to Anthony Wood. Like the 
Record MS. it is bound in boards with a 
skin cover. Its contents which concern 
Malmesbury are chiefly chapters 12-46 of 
the ‘ Registrum.” 

The Cotton MS., Vitellius F. iv., ff. 58-72, 
is part of a transcript on paper of the early 
charters and extracts from several of the 
later ones. The Bodley MS. 191 contains 
copies of about two hundred documents, 
some of which are also in the Record Office 
Register, but many do not appear to be 
included in any other of the manuscripts 
of the abbey that have been noticed. A 
certain Dr. Will. Brewster, of Hereford, 
Fellow of St. John’s, Oxford, formerly pos- 
sessed a register of the charters ‘belonging 
to the Pitancier’s office in Malmesbury 
Abbey; and William Bayliff, of Monkton, 
near Chippenham, had, according to Tanner 
and Aubrey, the Lieger-Book and another 
folio cartulary relating to the abbey. Last 
of the list of twelve comes the ‘‘ Cartularium 
Saxonicum Malmesburiense,” a manuscript 
in the Phillipps Library, privately—and not 
very carefully—printed by the owner at his 
own press of Middlehill, or, as he called it, 
“‘ Mediomontanis,”’ in folio, 1829. 

Owing, no doubt, to Mr. Brewer’s death, 
this edition does not obey the injunction 
-of the Master of the Rolls, ‘“‘that each 
‘chronicle and historical document should 
be edited in such a manner as to represent 
‘with all possible correctness the text of each 
writer, derived from a collation of the best 
manuscripts, and that no notes should be 
added except such as were illustrative of 
the various readings.” No collation what- 
ever has been attempted throughout. The 
Lansdowne, the Additional, and the Cotton 
MSS. in the British Museum (setting 
aside for the moment the two Bodley and 
the two Phillipps manuscripts) are so 
closely allied to the Record Office Register, 
which the editors have transcribed as it 
stands, that these easily accessible manu- 
scripts should have been collated with 
their text, even had they been of far less 
variorum value than the editors admit. 
Indeed, it is a question whether the Cotton 
Faustina is not derived from a purer source 
than the Record Office volume; for where 
the former, for example, reads ‘‘ Bulethornes- 
croft,” the scribe of the latter, evidently in 
this case not reading his document intel- 
ligently, writes down the absurd variation 
‘ Bulenornestrost,’”” and so in other cases. 

At any rate, it is much to be regretted that 
no collation of its readings is given. It 
is a pity, too, that Mr. Martin has let slip 
the opportunity of supplying a succinct and 
really useful notice of Benedictine life as 
it may be worked out of the Malmesbury 
cartularies. The chronicle of Melsa gives 
a good precedent for such a notice. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Missing Proofs: a Pembrokeshire Tale. By 


M. C. Sterling. 2 vols. (Blackwood & 
Sons.) 

A Man’s Mistake. By the Author of ‘St. 
Olave’s.’ 3vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Friends: a Duet. sy Elizabeth Stuart 

Phelps. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
A Willi and a Way. By lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 





A Rose in the Sawdust, and other Tales. By 
Mrs. Compton Reade. 3 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.) 

The Priest's Blessing. 
(White & Co.) 

Fickle Fortune. By E. Werner. 
German by Christina Tyrrell. 
(Bentley & Son.) 

Tenby with its surrounding district, known 

even in the days of Giraldus Cambrensis as 

England beyond Wales, has physical, ethno- 

logical, and historical characteristics which 

eminently fit it to become the scene of 
romance. But the author of ‘ Missing 

Proofs’ has neglected her opportunities. 

No advantage is taken of the surrounding 

scenery or of the local peculiarities of the 

people. The scene might as well have been 

Mudborough, whither it is once trans- 

ferred, as the little Pembrokeshire watering- 

place. Every author has, however, his own 
mode of treatment, and the reader, profes- 
sional or otherwise, is concerned only with 
the result. The plot is fairly interesting. 

The missing proofs are, of course, marriage 

‘‘Jines,” and the tale, notwithstanding incon- 

gruities and improbabilities, is well written. 

‘A Man’s Mistake,’ like the other novels 
by the same author, is written in a pleasant 
if rather gossiping style. The story is very 
long, for the plot is not important enough to 
bear the weight of the mass of detail which 
it is meant to support. The interest of the 
story, such as it is, depends upon circum- 
stances which have been used by the novelists 
of the time more often, probably, than any of 
the other familiar contrivances. Suppressed 
letters and messages create misunderstand- 
ings, and, with the help of the schemer who 
caused the suppressions, nearly lead the 
heroine to marry a man whom she does not 
love, and break her heart for the hero whom 
she has been led to believe to be unfaithful or 
forgetting. As soon as the catastrophe has 
been averted the story is properly at an end; 
but itis not in the nature of such books as 
those of the author of ‘St. Olave’s’ to end 
without half a volume of further develop- 
ment of detail. The secret which gives a 
sort of second interest to the story in the 
present book rather annoys the reader 
without stimulating his curiosity, but the 
author has to work it out with a full explana- 
tion. Fortunately, by the time this is 
finished even the author could see no 
fitness in further elaboration, and the tale 
ends abruptly. After wandering on at 
the most leisurely pace imaginable through 
elaborate accounts of what the vicar’s wife 
said, what the doctor’s wife said, and what 
the old servants said, one feels it to be a 
shock when the actual conclusion is knocked 
off in the space of a single page. The 
reader, indeed, finds himself running on into 
the advertisements at the end of the third 
volume before he can fully realize that the 
story is finally closed. 

‘Friends’ is a graceful story, though 
there is sometimes a little too much con- 
scious striving after the intense. It tells 
the process by which a high-minded and 
loving young widow learns to love again, 
and a loyal friend finds that loyalty does 
not forbid a closer union. ‘ Reliance” 
Strong is an eminently womanly creature, 
and in spite of a constancy which earns 
our respect, we feel that she forfeits 


By Harriett Jay. 
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nothing of that character when she learns 
at last reliance on a still stronger nature 
There is nothing the least morbid, self. 
conscious, or petty in her searchings of 
heart; she throws herself with all good 
faith into a life of self-sacrifice as ap 
anodyne, and when, in spite of all her con. 
scientious endeavours, she yields to the 
manly persistence of her truest friend, she 
completes, not impairs, the full grace of her 
gentle nature. Not less excellent nor less 
conscientious is the conduct of the hero of 
this psychological “duet.” Charley Nord- 
hall is as good a friend as he is a lover, and 
his forbearance and patience deserve their 
final reward. To the English reader the 
rather unfamiliar scene of an old-fashioned 
American watering-place, the summer resort 
to the mountains, and the odd yet respectful 
familiarity of Mr. Griggs, Reliance’s “ re. 
formed drunkard,” give the simple story 
some elements of picturesque originality, 
Nor should the dignified figure of ‘‘ Madam 
Strong,” her stately yet homely mother-.in- 
law, with her traits of unreasoning confidence 
in her doctor and shrewd appreciation of 
the little drama which is being enacted 
under her eyes, be left unnoticed. On the 
whole, the story of these friends is one 
that loses nothing in the telling. 

Lady Georgiana Fullerton is nothing if 
not a propagandist, and her tragic story of 
France under the Terror is of course written 
in her usual spirit. But all but very bitter 
partisans must acknowledge the deep reli- 
gious feeling which animates the story of 
Aline des Elmes, the noble maiden who 
undergoes a long career of suffering only 
to survive it with a character raised and 
purified by so terrible a discipline. The 
sufferings of the royalists at lLiyons, the 
constancy of the little Catholic band which 
meets for religious consolation under Made- 
leine’s humble roof, and the bitter sacrifice 
by which Aline obtains the pardon and 
the lives of her two brothers present 
graphic but not over-coloured picture of 
the miseries of the time. The minor 
stories are set in different surroundings. 
‘The Handkerchief at the Window’ is an 
adaptation to Italian scenery of an old 
Scottish tradition. The plague incident, 
with the self-devotion of Carlo in saving 
Geltruda’s life, we take to be derived from 
the South. The pathetic anecdote of the 
‘Lilies of the Valley’ might easily have its 
parallel in modern life. If accepted as 4 
specimen of the purely religious, or rather 
controversial, novel, Lady Georgiana’s work 
is eminently readable. 

‘“‘A rose in the sawdust ”’ is, of course, a 
beauty in a circus. There is something 
pathetic in poor Neda’s presentiment, or 
whatever it is, that induces her to beg for 
the patch of land, the “one little bit of 
ground to do what I liked with,” which 
serves for her rustic burial. Indeed, there 
is often real pathos in these volumes, mixed 
with much that is of a baser sort. Lord 
Orgrave is rather a vulgar sort of hero, 
and Mignard not much better. There 1s 
a deal of French dragged in inappro- 
priately for merely decorative purposes, and 
there is a good deal of amatory descrip- 
tion which is rather too French in its spirit. 
‘Jacqueline’ is a prettier story, and the old 
Auverguat and his surroundings seem true 
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Jaurie’ suffer somewhat from a spasmodic 
jerkiness of style, which tells its tidings in 
an allusive manner—in fact, is almost as 
uzzling as Gibbon without Gibbon’s dig- 
nity. The same enigmatic method prevails 
in the later stories, and is to be deprecated 
rather in the author’s interest than the 
reader’s, for to the latter the task of dis- 
covering the exact relation of the dramatis 
porson@ Tay sometimes prove the only in- 
tellectual stimulant he obtains. 

The author of ‘The Queen of Connaught’ 
and ‘The Dark Colleen’ is not less true to 
frish life in her present novelette than in 
her earlier and happier efforts. If, how- 
ever, the sombreness and dreariness of the 
subject she now discusses do not admit of 
the light shades which relieved the tragedy 
that surrounded Morna and Kathleen, that 
isless the fault of the author than of the cir- 
eumstances, which must impel any patriotic 
writer at the present day into one mournful 
groove. 

The lady who writes under the name of 
E. Werner does not improve; indeed, her 
latest work, ‘ Friihlingsboten,’ translated 
into English under the name ‘ Fickle For- 
tune,’ is rather a retrogression. At all times 
there is a great sameness in her stories, and 
in this one especially all her well-worn themes 
are reproduced. As usual, it deals with the 
German noblesse; as usual, there is a mys- 
tery; as usual, a general tone of melo-drama 
pervades the whole; and, as usual, the book 
isreadable, though by no means of first-class 
merit. Miss Tyrrell has done her part as 
translator in an efficient manner. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

In his Selected Essays on Language, Mytho- 
logy, and Religion (Longmans & Co.), Prof. 
Max Miiller has republished, with some addi- 
tions and omissions, the essays which appeared 
in the four volumes called ‘Chips from a 
German Workshop,’ of which the first two 
came out in 1867, the third in 1870, and 
the fourth in 1875. The essays of the third 
volume do not reappear; they are the furthest 
removed from the writer’s special study, though 
some of them, especially that on the Jiterature of 
Schleswig-Holstein, were very interesting. The 
principal additions are the article on phonetic 
spelling, which appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review of April, 1876, and the two lectures, de- 
livered ten years ago at the Royal Institution, on 
the ‘Migration of Fables’ and on the ‘ Philo- 
sophy of Mythology.’ These, with the academic 
lectures delivered respectively at Cambridge, 
Oxford, and Strasbourg, and the well-known old 
essays on comparative and Greek mythology 
(the first of which appeared in the ‘Oxford 
Essays ’ a quarter of a century ago), make up the 
first of the two new volumes, The second volume 
deals mainly with religions. It contains, among 
others, the Westminster Lecture, that delivered 
at Leeds on the Vedas in 1865, three or four on 
Buddhism, and two with a rather different scope 
which have not been published before in any col- 
lected series : the presidential address delivered 
in 1879 at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, 
on ‘Freedom,’ and a very valuable paper on 
Sanskrit MSS. found in Japan, which was read 
before the Royal Asiatic Society in 1880. The 
value of these essays is well known; they are pro- 
bably more familiar to English readers than any 
similar collection by any other modern writer, and 
they certainly need no recommendation of ours. 
We would only say that we are glad to see here 
the essay on English spelling. It is very valuable 
as atemperate judgment ona point where dis- 
putants commonly lose their heads. That spelling 
reform must eventually come Prof. Max Miiller 





feels certain. He knows, as all scholars know, 
that the divergence between written and spoken 
English is daily increasing, and he thinks that 
the only question is how long and how great 
that divergence can grow before it becomes 
unendurable. The difficulty of change would 
be so great that he believes it will not 
come ‘except concurrently with a_ violent 
social convulsion.” This sounds alarming. 
Are we to have a deluge or a universal confla- 
gration which will abolish all written matter, 
and so make the way to a rational spelling com- 
paratively easy? The price seems almost too 
much to pay for the gain. Let us hope that the 
crisis may not be more exciting than the change 
of a ministry or the election of a new Parlia- 
ment. Many will feel it satisfactory to know 
that Prof. Max Miiller is assured that the change, 
when it does come, will do away with nothing 
which is worth preserving. It will not interfere 
in any way with the etymological study of the 
language, and may render some real education 
possible to thousands who at present never get 
beyond (or even through) the beggarly elements. 
The Report of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
1881 will be invaluable to any one who desires 
in a brief time to inform himself on the progress 
of Oriental study in the widest sense. It is up 
to date, comprehensive, compiled upon scientific 
principles, and readable. The amount of labour 
and patient inquiry which such a report repre- 
sents can only be estimated by those who under- 
take a similar réswmé of a year’s progress in any 
branch of knowledge. Mr. W.S. W. Vaux, the 
Secretary of the Asiatic Society, deserves our 
best thanks. We are glad to notice the pro- 
sperity which attends this learned society: the 
influx of new members, resident and foreign, 
paying annually three guineas and one guinea 
respectively ; the overflowing supply of sound, 
readable contributions to the Journal; and the 
full attendance at the periodical meetings. We 
remark that this Society, though titularly re- 
stricted to Asia, has lately annexed Africa, and 
we are informed of the progress made in the 
study of African languages, which is very con- 
siderable. It may be stated without fear of con- 
tradiction that the Royal Asiatic Society holds 
its own. The English are not, indeed, a nation 
of professors and scholars, but if any one desires 
information with regard to anything in any part 
of the globe, he is more likely to find it in 
London than anywhere else, as the great learned 
societies of London are full of life and energy, 
with correspondents at every point of the com- 
pass. Above all, the pages of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, of which this Report 
forms a part, are marked by sobriety of judg- 
ment and practical knowledge. The last theory 
of the literary charlatan, who professes to upset 
all that existed previously and announces him- 
self as a new prophet, finds no place here. Each 
contribution is a good solid addition to the 
edifice founded by previous writers. 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Amariiiia. By 
Antoine d’Abbadie. (Paris, Vieweg.)—If M. 
d’Abbadie has excited the impatience of scholars 
by keeping them waiting for his long-promised 
Amariniia dictionary, it has been for their 
own advantage. Good work cannot be done in 
a hurry, and the dictionary is as good as it can 
well be. The language called Amarifiia by M. 
d’Abbadie is usually known as Amharic, a name 
invented out of regard to the exigencies of Latin 
by Ludolf, who first brought it to light two 
centuries ago. It is the native dialect of Amara, 
a district bounded by the river Abbay on the 
one side and a chain of mountains on the other, 
which has become the common language of trade 
and diplomacy throughout the greater part of 
Upper Ethiopia. Like its sister dialects of 
Khiwa, Bagemdir, Simen, Gojjam, and perhaps 
Gondar, it has sprung from the ancient 
Gheez or Ethiopic, but in grammar, and more 
especially vocabulary, its relationship to the 
Semitic family of speech is less close than that 
of its parent. M. d’Abbadie had unusual 





opportunities for its study. Gifted with the 
power of easily acquiring languages, he resided 
for several years in parts of Abyssinia where 
the foot of the European has rarely, if ever, 
trod, and on leaving the country he travelled 
to Jerusalem with a native teacher from Gondar, 
who assisted him in correcting the Amharic dic- 
tionary of Isenberg, and in clearing up his mind 
on many doubtful points. While the work was 
actually being printed, additions and corrections 
arrived from natives through the friendly hands 
of MM. Coulbeaux and Stahl, many of which 
have been inserted in an appendix ; and similar 
assistance was rendered by Mgr. Cahagne 
for the words which belong exclusively to the 
dialect of Khiwa. M. d’Abbadie has arranged 
his dictionary admirably. Words which have 
no known roots, or roots which are used 
only in Gheez, are printed in red ink, and 
the Amariiiia words are transliterated into 
roman characters whenever a doubt might arise 
as to their proper signification. The author has 
acted rightly in placing all derivatives under 
their roots, or ‘‘ gates ” as the native scholars 
term them, whatever their preformatives may 
be, and he has wisely discarded the attempt to 
distinguish between roots which have different 
letters in Gheez but not in Amariiiia. An 
alphabetic list of the meanings of the Amariiiia 
words is given at the end, with references to the 

ages where they occur; this will serve as a 
French-Amarifiia dictionary. The ideas and 
character of a people can best be learned from 
their language, and if we examine M. d’Abbadie’s 
dictionary with this object, we shall find a 
good deal in it to interest others besides those 
who are philologists or who want to make a 
special study of African dialects. Particularly 
curious are the omissions of the language. Thus 
all M. d’Abbadie’s inquiries failed to discover an 
equivalent for our teetotwm, although the toy 
amuses the children of Gondar as much as it 
does those of Europe. On the other hand, we 
learn under the word khilluda that the muscle 
of the thigh is not eaten by the Falashas or the 
members of the royal race, just as we learn from 
Genesis xxxii. 32 was the case among the Jews. 
The dictionary has not been printed at Paris, 
though a special fount of Ethiopic type had been 
prepared for the national press there through 
the labours of M. d’Abbadie himself, but at 
Vienna. The directors of the Paris press in- 
sisted upon every word being transliterated as 
a condition of printing the book, and as neither 
the author nor the scholars he consulted would 
agree to this, the fount of type remains unused. 
He may well exclaim: ‘‘ Sic vos non vobis mel- 
lificatis apes.” 

Mr. Longworth Dames, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, has recently published a grammar and 
vocabulary of Northern ‘‘ Balochi,” to which are 
added some literary specimens of the language. 
Balochi is a mixed language of the Iranian branch 
of the Aryan family, and, being spoken on the 
frontiers of Punjab and Upper Sinde, has bor- 
rowed from Pushtoo, Sindi, and Punjabi. The 
selections given are mostly warlike songs. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Side-Lights on English Society. By E. C. 
Grenville Murray. 2 vols. (Vizetelly & Co.)— 
Mr. Grenville Murray is one of the ablest and 
most brilliant of living journalists. He has 
plenty of wit and some humour ; he has had a 
large and varied experience of life, and is a keen 
observer of men and manners; his English is 
clear, vivacious, and expressive ; he can hardly 
write otherwise than amusingly. Unfortunately, 
however, he is a man with a grievance, and he 
finds it difficult to be genial or good-natured. 
His attitude towards the subjects of his dis- 
course is ever one of resentment, and in most 
of that he has to say there is a strong flavour of 
uncharitableness. It follows that he is not 
such good company as he might and ought to 
be. His dissertation in the present volumes 
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concerning “‘ Flirts,” which is far from unamus- 
ing, though it is neither so authoritative nor 
so exhaustive as it pretends to be, is succeeded 
by a series of sketches of diplomatic personages, 
from interpreters to ambassadors ; they do not 
seem particularly new, and they are touched 
with the cheerful illiberality that is one of their 
author’s distinguishing characteristics. Next 
comes a set of chapters on ‘‘ Semi-Detached 
Wives”; they are not in Mr. Grenville Mur- 
rays happiest vein, but they fill a hundred 
pages, and form an agreeable prelude to a 
section upon ‘‘ Noble Lords,” made up of a 
number of bitter caricatures of public men. 
The best and kindliest of these is the portrait of 
the late “‘ Earl of Sparklemoor ”; the worst and 
cruellest, that of a certain ‘‘ Lord Furby.” Be- 
tween the ‘‘ Noble Lords” and ‘‘ Our Silvered 
Youth,” the concluding section, there is sand- 
wiched a lively chapter on ‘‘ Young Widows.” 
It will be seen that Mr. Grenville Murray alter- 
nates between the general and the personal ; 
and it will probably be suspected that his essays 
in the typical are merely thrown in to give a 
charitable colour to his attacks upon the indivi- 
dual. Be this as it may, the book, which is 
credited with a moral purpose, is hardly one to 
increase its author’s reputation. The illustra- 
tions, of which there are some three hundred, 
are poor and very often inappropriate. They 
appear to have been pressed into their present 
service from many different quarters. 


Mr. Samve. JENNINGS informs us that his 
little book, My Visit to the Gold-fields in the 
South-east Wynaad (Chapman & Hall), is the 
result of a ‘‘ recent official visit to the gold-fields ” 
of India, and is “‘therefore no more than a 
slight sketch of his own personal experiences.” 
Although evidently not an experienced writer, 
he succeeds in giving the reader a clear idea of 
the peculiarities of the Wynaad—a country dis- 
tinguished by its varied and often picturesque 
character. By the aid of eight drawings made 
upon the spot, which are very nicely executed, 
Mr. Jennings supplies fairly correct informa- 
tion about the cnhititle features of this 
auriferous district. The reader must not look 
for information as to the value for gold of the 
property upon which Mr. Jennings was in- 
structed to report. His object, he tells us, is 
to familiarize the English reader with ‘“‘ the 
country in which such great results will, in all 
probability, soon be achieved.” 


Factory Folk during the Cotton Famine, by 
Edwin Waugh (Heywood), is the second volume 
of its author's ‘‘ Complete Works.” It is mainly 
composed of papers originally contributed to the 
Manchester Examiner and Times, for which print 
Mr. Waugh did duty as a kind of special corre- 
spondent in certain of the distressed cities, and 
here reprinted for the first time. These are 
supplemented by a couple of speeches, one by Mr. 
Cobden (April 2nd, 1862), the other by the late 
Earl of Derby (December 2nd, 1863), and by a 
number of copies of verse, by Messrs. Waugh, 
Gerald Massey, and others, appropriate to the 
same unhappy occasion. Mr. Waugh’s work 
is capital journalism. He writes easily and 
well, both in dialect and in normal English. 
He had the great advantage of being thoroughly 
acquainted with his ground and his subject. 
And his experiences; noted down day by 
day, are at this time of exceptional interest 
and value. He saw the famine at Preston, at 
Blackburn, and at Wigan ; and he has preserved 
for us not only its general features, but a great 
number of peculiar facts and individual traits of 
character. His book, indeed, may be accepted 
as a noteworthy little memorial of a highly in- 
teresting period, about which but little has been 
written, and which, while not remote enough to 
be matter for history, is too remote to have the 
interest of actuality. 

THERE is not much that is valuable in the first 
three sections of The Iron Roads Dictionary, 
sent us by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, nor will 





many riders by the southern railway companies 
share Mr. Vine’s admiration for them. High 
fares, filthy carriages, and unpunctual trains do 
not promote enthusiasm.—Mr. Dickens has sent 
us a new edition of his excellent Dictionary of 
London. 


WE have received from Messrs. W. Kent & 
Co. a handsome oak bookcase, fitted with a 
revolving shutter and containing the twenty-four 
volumes of their Miniature Library of the Poets. 
The volumes, as we have before said, are very 
neat and portable, and, collected in this con- 
venient case, will form an admirable present. 
Whoever possesses it possesses some of the best 
of English literature. 


WE have received the Catalogue of the Free 
Library at Richmond lately opened. It is com- 
piled by the energetic librarian, Mr. Cotgreave. 


WE have on our table Helps to the Mastery of 
English, by J. M. Dixon (Tokio, College Press),— 
—wAScotticisms, by A. Mackie (Hamilton), — A 
Handbook of English Dictation (Stanford),—Ques- 
tions on Stewart's Lessons in Elementary Physics, 
by T. H. Core (Macmillan),—Geography, by 
W. M. Lupton (Longmans),—Flags, by A. Mac- 
george (Blackie),— Hearing, and How to Keep It 
(Ward & Lock),—Sight, by J. L. Conte (Kegan 
Paul),—Conscious Matter, by W. S. Duncan 
(Bogue),—Reports of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, Vol. XVI., edited by W. 8S. Church and 
A. Willett (Smith & Elder),—Catalogue of the 
Wigan Free and Public Library, by H. T. 
Folkard (Southport, Johnson & Co.),—Report 
of the Index Society (Longmans),—The Sacristy, 
No. X., Vol. III, edited by E. Walford 
(Hodges),—Pepacton, by J. Burroughs (Triib- 
ner), — Pith, by N. Crosland (Triibner), — 
How to Choose and Manage a Farm (Ward & 
Lock),—Corn and Root Crops (Ward & Lock),— 
Toys and Toy-making, Part IL, by J. Lukin 
(‘ Bazaar’ Office),—The Tsar’s Window (Boston, 
U.S., Roberts Brothers),—Uncle Remus, his 
Songs and his Sayings, by J. C. Harris (Triibner), 
—NSongs, by J. Hill (Remington),—Love’s Weak- 
ness is Love’s Tragedy, by A. Starkey (Reeves 
& Turner),—Wiltshire Rhymes, by E. Slow 
(Simpkin),—Poems, by the Author of ‘The 
Growth of Love’ (Bumpus),—Lays of the Scotch 
Worthies, by J. P. Wellwood (Paisley, Gard- 
ner), — The Missing Sheriff, Poems, by H. 
Tamlyn (J. Heywood),—The Churchman’s Altar 
Manual (Griffith & Farran),—Bible Incidents, by 
T. Stirling (Hamilton),—Non-Miraculous Chris- 
tianity, Sermons, by G. Salmon (Macmillan),—Lec- 
tures on the Litany, by J. B. Fletcher (Blackwood), 
—LExposition of the Gospel of St. John, Vols. I. 
and II., by R. Govett (Bemrose),—La Russie 
et VAngleterre dans lV Asie Centrale, by W. 
Danewsky (Dulau),—De Villiers, Le Festin de 
Pierre, ou le Fils Criminel, by W. Knérich (Heil- 
bronn, Henninger),—I Bronden og I Tjcernet, 
by J. Moe (Christiania, Cammermeyer),—Hvilo- 
stunder (Goteborg, Bonniers),—Hin Exegetischer 
und Practischer Commentar zu den drei Briefen 
St. Johannis, by C. A. Wolf (Leipzig, Wolf), 
—and Trois Potémes Grecs du Moyen Age, by W. 
Wagner (Nutt). Among New Editions we have 
The Roman Poets of the Republic, by W. Y. 
Sellar (Oxford, Clarendon Press),—Swedenborg’s 
Writings and Catholic Teaching, by the Rev. A. 
Clissold (Longmans), —W hich is the True Church ? 
by C. F. B. A. (Burns & Oates), — Eléments de 
Calcul Approximatif, by C. Ruchonnet(Lausanne, 
Bridel), — Institutes de Gaius, by E. Dubois 
(Paris, Aine),—The Elements of Geography, by 
the Rev. B. G. Johns (Lockwood),—Measures, 
Weights, and Moneys, by W. 8S. B. Woolhouse 
(Lockwood), — The Goldsmith's Handbook, by 
G. E. Gee (Lockwood),—Mechanics, by W. J. 
Browne (J. Heywood),—and Handy Book for 
Heirs-at-Law, by E. Preston (E. W. Allen). Also 
the following Pamphlets: Imperial and Colonial 
Partnership in Emigration, by W. M. Torrens, 
M.P. (Stanford),—National and International 
Currency: The Deadlock, by J. Hector (King),— 
The British Sugar Industries and Foreign Export 





Bounties, by J. L. Ohlson (Manchester, Roberts), 
—From the Pew to the Pulpit (Stock),—and 4 
Practical Method of Analysis of the Simpler 
Chemical Salts, by H. A. Phillips (Aberdeen 
Wyllie & Son). , 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 
ENGLISH, 


Theology. 
Smith’s (Rev. T.) Christ of Calvary, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Poetry. 
Probyn’s (Mary) Poems, 16mo, 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 
Grant (Ulysses 8.), Military History of, from April, 1961, to 
April, 1865, by General A. Badeau, 3 vols. 8vo. 52/6 a. 
Hensman’s (H.) Afghan War of 1879-80, 8vo. 21/ cl. 
Macaulay’s (Lord) Life and Letters, by G. O. Trevelyan 
1 vol. cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. d 
MeNeile (Hugh) and Reformation Truths, with Bio; 
Sketch by Rev. C. Bullock, cr, 8vo. 2/ cl. eraphical 
Phil Y 
Sikandar Nama, e Bara, or Book of Alexander the Great, 
translated by Capt. W. Wilberforce Clarke, roy. 8yo, 49/” 
General Literature. 
Harrison’s (Mrs, B.) Story of Helen Troy, 12mo. 3/6 cl, 
Lodge’s (Mrs.) Lady Ottoline, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
Orme’s (J.) Adventures of Gulliver Redivivus, er. 8yo, 4/6 cl, 
Wilson's Shipbrokers’ Telegraph Code, 10/6 cl. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Acta Pontificum Romanorum Inedita, ed. J. v, Pflugk- 
Harttung, Vol. 1, 20m. 
Bibliotheca Rabbinica, ed. A. Wiinsche, Parts 10 and 11, 4m, 
Mueller (J.): Réponses faites par Rabines Frangais et Lor- 
rains du XI. et XII. siécle, 3m. 
Philosophy. 
Spitta (H.): Die Willensbestimmungen, 2m. 80, 
Philology. 
Ehrenthal (L.): Quaestiones Frontonianae, 1m. 80, 
Schulbaum (M.): Deutsch-Hebraisches Wérterbuch, 5m, 
Zimmer (H.): Keltische Studien, Part 1, 3m. 
Science, 
Westergaard (H.): Die Lehre v. der Mortalitét u. Morbilitat, 


‘art l, 7m. 
Ziegler (E.): Lehrbuch der Pathologischen Anatomie, Part 1, 
12m. 








SEVEN YEARS OLD. 


I. 
SEVEN white roses on one tree, 
Seven white loaves of blameless leaven, 
Seven white sails on one soft sea, 
Seven white swans on one lake’s lee, 
Seven white flowerlike stars in heaven, 
All are types unmeet to be 
For a birthday’s crown of seven. 
ai. 
Not the radiance of the roses, 
Not the blessing of the bread, 
Not the breeze that ere day grows is 
Fresh for sails and swans, and closes 
Wings above the sun’s grave spread, 
When the starshine on the snows is 
Sweet as sleep on sorgow shed, 
III. 
Nothing sweetest, nothing best, 
Holds so good and sweet a treasure 
As the love wherewith once blest 
Joy grows holy, grief takes rest, 
Life, half tired with hours to measure, 
Fills his eyes and lips and breast 
With most light and breath of pleasure - 


IV. 
As the rapture unpolluted, 
As the passion undefiled, 
By whose force all pains heart-rooted 
Are transfigured and transmuted, 
Recompensed and reconciled, 
Through the imperial, undisputed, 
Present godhead of a child. 


Vv. 
Brown bright eyes and fair bright head, 
Worth a worthier crown than this is, 
Worth a worthier song instead, 
Sweet grave wise round mouth, full fed 
With the joy of love, whose bliss is 
More than mortal wine and bread, 
Lips whose words are sweet as kisses, 


VI. 
Little hands so glad of giving, 
Little heart so glad of love, 
Little soul so glad of living, 7 
While the strong swift hours are weaving 
Light with darkness woven above, 
Time for mirth and time for grieving, 
Plume of raven and plume of dove, 
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I can give you but a word 

Warm with love therein for leaven, 
But a song that falls unheard 
Yet on ears of sense unstirred 

Yet by song so far from heaven, 
Whence you came the brightest bird, 

Seven years since, of seven times seven. 

A. C. SWINBURNE. 








GUIDE-BOOKS. 

‘ Fishing Gazette’ Office, 12, Fetter Lane. 
Wu you permit me to call the attention of 
guthors, editors, and compilers of guide-books 
for tourists to the fact that by adding infor- 
mation useful to anglers to the other matters 
contained in their guides they would secure a 
yery large number of readers who at present 
will not buy these books? I am so constantly 
asked for information as to the fishing to be had 
in various parts of the country and abroad, 
that I have to refer to all kinds of guides, and 
in nine cases out of ten, although pages are 
devoted to description of river and lake scenery, 
notaline is given which will help the angler- 

tourist. R. B. Marston. 








THE BUR-LAW COURT. 

Reapers of the Atheneum will doubtless 
remember the interesting and valuable corre- 
spondence that took place in these columns 
about a year ago on the subject of Burleigh men 
and their duties. The Bur-law Court in Scot- 
land is an undoubted relic of archaic village 
life. It had to do with the agricultural legis- 
lation incident to the primitive village com- 
munity and its collective mode of cultivation. 
But perfect as it is in all its features according 
to present knowledge on the subject, it wants 
one further link to make it fit in exactly with 
the incidents of a primitive village council, 
namely, that the owners of allotments in the 
common lands should constitute the court. This 
link Ihave now found complete in all its aspects. 
In Sir John Sinclair’s ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland’ (iv. 512-3) is the following passage, 
about which I need say nothing more :—‘‘ The 
village of Crawford consists of above twenty 
freedoms, which till within these fifteen years 
were in the form of run-rig. These freedoms 
were not freeholds; they were all holden of 
superiors, either of the Crawfords or Douglasses. 
Besides the masters of these freedoms, who were 
called Lairds and their wives Ladies, there was 
a subordinate rank, who feued ground for a 
house anda yard. Each freedom consisted of 
four or five acres of croft land, parcelled out in 
all the different parts of the town, with a privi- 
lege of keeping a certain number of sheep, cows, 
and horses on the hill orcommon pasture. This 
little republic was governed by a Birley (sic) 
Court, in which every proprietor of a freedom had 
avote. If the proprietor resided not in the place 
his tenant voted for him. The great business 
of the court was to determine the proportion 
and number of sheep, cows, and horses which the 
respective proprietorsshould keep on the common 
pasture. As there was but little subordination 
im the court, it was remarkable for nothing so 
much as the noise thatattended its deliberations. 
From the court that was held weekly, the 
members adjourned to an ale-house.” , 

G. Laurence GoMME. 








MR. E. J. TRELAWNY. 

Tue friend of Shelley, the associate in Byron’s 

Teclan expedition, the author of ‘The Adven- 
tures of a Younger Son,’ completed his eighty- 
eighth year in November last, and died on the 
13th inst., at his residence at Sompting, 
near Worthing. With a single exception—that 
of Mrs. Hogg, previously Mrs. Williams—he 
was the last survivor among the persons who 
figure with some prominence in Shelleyan bio- 
oes There are, however, besides Mrs. 
, two of the poet’s sisters still alive, also 





(we believe) Mrs. Catty, to whom, as Miss 
Stacy, one or two of his lyrics were inscribed. 

Mr. Trelawny, who was more generally 
termed Capt. Trelawny some years ago, was born 
in the same year as Shelley, 1792, but about 
three months later. His father was an officer in 
the army, a younger son in the famed old 
Cornish family of Trelawny. The present Sir 
John Trelawny, Bart., was a nephew of the 
deceased. The latter was, as his book intimates, 
@ younger son of this younger son. He entered 
the navy at the age of eleven, after very scanty 
schooling, and his novel, ‘The Adventures of a 
Younger Son,’ gives an account, perhaps not 
very far from accurate although mixed up with 
some romance, of the few years ensuing. He 
seems to have deserted the navy, owing prin- 
cipally to his audacious uncontrollable character, 
and partly to oppressive treatment, and to have 
joined a privateer (not a pirate ship, as has 
sometimes been said), and to have followed a 
course of desperate enterprise for some while, 
partly in the Indian and Malayan seas. This 
mode of life had terminated before 1821— 
apparently several years before. In January, 
1822, in Pisa, began his intimacy with Shelley, 
whose body he was chiefly instrumental in 
securing and identifying after it had been 
cast ashore, and he undertook all the arrange- 
ments for its cremation on the beach near 
Viareggio. This was in August, 1822. In 
1823 he accompanied Byron to Greece, and he 
remained in that country some considerable 
while after the poet’s death in 1824, but seems 
to have been eventually on bad terms with the 
insurrectional government, and to have followed 
the fortunes and schemes of the partisan chief 
Odysseus, who was in open revolt, or something 
not far from that. In fact, Trelawny conceived 
a considerable regard and liking for the Turks, 
and he was very much on the side of the Turks 
in their recent struggle against Russia. On one 
occasion an Englishman attempted by treachery 
to assassinate Trelawny in the fortress-cave of 
Odysseus. Trelawny, with his jaw shattered 
and his life almost given over, kept the traitor 
for some days, protecting him from the summary 
vengeance of subordinates, and then mag- 
nanimously dismissed him. The Grecian expedi- 
tion seems to have terminated the adventurous 
part of Trelawny’s career. He afterwards made 
extensive travels in America, North and South, 
and spent some while in Italy ; but all the later 
years of his life were passed in England, at one 
time in Monmouthshire, and more lately in 
— with frequent sojourns in London as 
well. 

Mr. Trelawny wrote two books and no more: 
‘The Adventures of a Younger Son,’ published 
towards 1830, and the ‘ Recollections of the Last 
Days of Shelley and Byron,’ 1858, which were 
reissued, with some enlargements and variations, 
in 1878, as ‘Records of Shelley, Byron, and the 
Author.’ Each of these works shows masterly 
power in its kind. The ‘Younger Son,’ though 
loose-knit as a story, and hardly attempting any- 
thing like regular construction, is wonderfully 
vivid, full of the passion of maritime enterprise, 
and saturated with the fierce, semi-barbaric 
chivalry of its author’s character. Some of its 
passages of description and of narrative are not 
to be surpassed, and have seldom been rivalled. 
The volume about Shelley and Byron shows 
much keen insight into character, as well as sym- 
pathy—the latter chiefly for Shelley and in 
very minor degree for Byron (this is especially 
noticeable in the earlier edition). It is cer- 
tainly the best account of Shelley as a mature 
man which any contemporary has handed down 
tous. The style of writing, too, is in essential 
respects excellent, without any effort after lite- 
rary adornments. 

Tameless in youth, Mr. Trelawny was also un- 
tamed in age. Of iron firmness, at once vehe- 
ment and stoical, outspoken and often over- 
bearing, despising the conventions and the 
creeds of society, and restive even to its 





trivial amenities, he was exceedingly generous, 
kindly in a large sense, a steady friend, and 
capable of inspiring strong attachments. His 
conversation, replete with reminiscences of 
many men and many lands, was highly in- 
teresting, and, under favourable conditions, 
copious. His body was as strong as his mind. 
To the last he wore neither overcoat nor under- 
clothing, and he had scarcely ever had an ill- 
ness. He died at last without disease, simply 
from old age: more than a month ago, hi 
strength failing, he took to his bed. He made 
comparatively little use of animal food, and was 
throughout his life rigidly temperate, almost 
abstemious. In youth he was remarkably hand- 
some, and in age of a striking and commanding 
presence: deeply recessed blue eyes, small, 
finely-curved hawk nose, expressive, slightly- 
writhen lips. Of his freshness of mind in 
extreme old age no better evidence could be 
iven than the fact that, never having heard of 

illiam Blake as a poet or painter till some 
three or four years ago, and having then hap- 
pened to take up his poems, he became an 
ardent admirer of them, remembering and 
reciting, with an impressive emphasis which was 
peculiar to him, snatches of the ‘Songs of Inno- 
cence and Experience.’ 

Of Mr. Trelawny’s person there are one or 
two good photographic records; also the figure 
of the aged Arctic voyager in Mr. Millais’s 
picture, which is a fine likeness, but with over- 
much of a battered air, and the trunk and limbs 
too huddled and unshapely for right portraiture. 
An article regarding him, published by Miss 
Blind in the Whitehall Review, about a year and 
a half ago, gives a lively idea of his demeanour 
and way of talk. 








THE SILOAM INSCRIPTION. 
Oxford, August 14, 1881. 

Since my last meeting with Prof. Sayce, when 
we compared the squeeze taken by Lieuts. 
Conder and Mantell with his copy, the following 
conjectures have suggested themselves to me :— 

Lines 2 and 3.—‘‘ And while there were yet 
three cubits to dig up to the stick [the signal 
where the excavators had to meet from both 
sides of the excavation], each called to his 
neighbour that there was an error on the west 
of the rock. They perforated and struck on the 
west of the excavation.” 

Lines 5 and 6.—‘‘ The waters from the outlet 
to the Pool at Mathi [?] about a thousand cubits, 
and less than a cubit was the height of the rock 


upon the head of the excavators.’ 
A. NEUBAUER. 








STIKESWOLD NUNNERY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 


Very little has hitherto been known of 
the early history of the religious house at 
Stikeswold, sometimes called Stykeswold and 
Styxwould, situated on the Witham, between 
Lincoln and Tattershall, in Lincolnshire. The 
notices that are found in the pages of the 
very indifferent histories of the county are 
exceedingly scanty, while Tanner and the 
editors of the ‘Monasticon Anglicanum’ have 
been content to record but a few lines of in- 
formation of this house, into which some of the 
most incorrect statements ever made are intro- 
duced. According to these latter authorities 
the convent owes its origin to the piety of the 
“Countess Lucy, relict of Yvo de Tailbois, 
Roger de Romara, and Ranulf, first Earl of 
Chester.” Burke in one place speaks of this 
lady as the daughter of Algar, the Saxon Earl 
of Mercia, widow of Roger de Romara, Earl of 
Lincoln, and wife of Ranulph de Meschines, 
Earl of Chester ; while in another he speaks of 
her as being the daughter and co-heiress of Ivo 
de Tailboys, to whom, according to the autho- 
rities first above cited, she was married! The 
Rev. Mr. Bowles, however, in his ‘ History of 
Laycock Abbey,’ suggested that there was a con- 
fusion of two ladies of the same name ; and the 
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late J. R. Planché, Somerset Herald, in his 
= on the ‘ Family and Connexions of Robert 
itzGerald, the Domesday Tenant of Corfe 
Castle,’ in the Journal of the British Archzo- 
logical Association for June, 1872, successfully 
disposed of the doubtful questions of history which 
turn upon this lady’s identity. There is little 
reason to cavil at the fact of the foundation of the 
nunnery of Stikeswold by the Countess Lucy; but 
with this the early notices of the nunnery come 
to anend. A few months ago the Trustees of 
the British Museum acquired for the Depart- 
ment of Manuscripts, from the Rev. W. Green- 
well, Canon of Durham, a series of charters con- 
nected with this nunnery, which are of interest 
for several reasons, for they throw light on the 
early benefactors and possessions of the house, 
and they add somewhat to our knowledge of the 
diplomatics of the twelfth century. One of 
the earliest of these documents in point of date 
is the deed whereby David de Armenteriis, or 
Armentirs, gives twelve bovates of land—a con- 
siderable quantity—in Hundington, Lincoln- 
shire, to the convent of Stikeswold. This deed 
is attested by Unfrid, the Sub-Dean of Lincoln, 
whose date is generally assigned to 1140; Roger 
of Derby, the Precentor of Lincoln, who occurs 
in 1148, and again in 1151; three learned 
brethren of the law, Master Siward, Master 
Roger, and Master Ralph de Caham; and 
Henry and Richard, the brothers of the grantor 
of the land. Another document, which presents 
several peculiarities not found, generally speak- 
ing, in the ordinary charters of the period, is a 
grant by Alexandria, the daughter of Ralph 
Bernard, and her sisters, Matildis, Hawis, 
Beatrice with her spouse William, and Anneis, 
of the whole manor of Hund’, or Hundington 
(Honington), and their patronage of St. Andrew’s 
Church in Willoughby (co. Linc. ), to the nunnery 
in return for their enrolment as partakers in the 
spiritual benefits of the convent. The text of 
this remarkable document is well worthy of 
examination. In extenso it reads as follows :— 
“*Sciant universi Sancte Matris Ecclesie filii 
quod Ego Alexandria filia Radulphi Bernard. et 
Ego Matildis. et Ego Hawis. et Ego Beatrix. et 
Ego Willelmus sponsus Beatricis. et Ego Anneis. 
Concessimus et dedimus deo et Ecclesie Sancte 
Marie de Stikeswald’. et conventui ibidem deo 
servienti totam terram nostram de Hund[ington] 
in villa et extra villa cum touftis et crouftis. 
campis. et pratis. et pasturis. et cum omnibus 
eidem terre pertinentibus in puram et per- 
petuam Elemosinam. liberam. et quietam ab 
omni seculari servicio. et consuetudine. et exac- 
tione que ad nos vel ad heredes nostros pertinet. 
Hanc etiam Elemosinam warantizabimus et de- 
fendemus contra omnes homines secundum 
posse nostrum nos et heredes nostri. et similiter 
concessimus et dedimus predicto conventui quic- 
quid juris et patronatus habuimus in Ecclesia 
ancti Andree de Wilgebia. et hoc fecimus pro 
salute animarum nostrarum. etomnium parentum 
nostrorum tam vivorum quam defunctorum. ut 
simus participes omnium beneficiorum que fiunt 
vel fient in ecclesia eorum in perpetuum. Hujus 
concessionis et donationis nostre Isti sunt testes. 
Picotus archipresbiter. Willelmus presbiter de 
Lunderton. Thomas de Lund’.  Eustachius 
clericus. Adam clericus de Neut’. David Miles 
et Hugo frater ejus de Totint’. Roggerus clericus 
de Horsint’. Jurdanus clericus de Marn’. Hugo 
cementarius de Lincolnia. Gervasius. et Walterus 
de Arches’. cementarii. Ricardus nepos magistri 
Simonis. Willelmus Scot. Alanus de Bucheham. 
Robertus filius Willelmi de Hicham. Hugo filius 
Alfredi fratris. Robertus clericus de Stoches. 
Mauricius de Greibi. et Alviva uxor Thome. 
Eularia vidua. et filia ejus. uxor Gimpi chena. 
Ragenild’ uxor Ailmeri. Eililda uxor Thome 
Marcel. Ubi autem Beatrix uxor Willelmi Scot 
fecit hanc concessionem et donationem apud 
Neuton’. Hi sunt testes. Willelmus Luuet. 
et uxor sua Dionisia. et filius ejus Robertus 
et ejus filie Matildis. et Letitia. Gillebertus et 
uxor ejus Meisent. et filius ejus Thomas. Eli- 





seus filius Eudonis et uxor ejus Cecilia. Regi- 
naldusfrater Gilleberti. Willeimus filius Reginaldi 
Militis. Willelmus presbiter. et frater ejus Adam. 
et filie ejus Ancelina et Matildis. Adam et Mater 
ejus Gunware. Robertus clericus de Stoch’. 
Mauricius de Greibi. Et Iterum ubi Agnes fecit 
hane concessionem et donationem isti fuerunt 
presentes et in testimonium advocati. Totus 
conventus fratrum et Sanctimonialium de Stikes- 
wald. Domnus Picotus. Archipresbiter. Willel- 
mus sacerdos de Lundertorp’. Walterus clericus 
barat. Walterus clericus bequaret. Jurdanus 
clericus de Mar. Petrus Miles de Martinewast. 
Willelmus filius Ernisii de Brentingebi. Alanus 
Messator. Hugo. filius Alfredi fratris. Willelmus 
Scot. Willelmus Scot portarius. Moricius cle- 
ricus. Robertus filius Willelmi de Hicham. 
Eularia et filia ejus Wimarca. Alviva uxor 
Thome. Wenn uxor Galfridi. Ragenilda uxor 
Ailmeri. Eililda uxor Thome Martell’. Quenild’ 
uxor Gimpi.” 

This long catalogue of names is of very great 
value to historians for the many glimpses of 
light thrown upon the social history of England 
in the twelfth century. We may deduce fairly 
from this that the fusion of the conquerors and 
the conquered was complete. We see a large 
proportion of the population of the district under 
notice manifestly of Scandinavian or Northern 
origin. The gradual growth of surnames derived 
from occupations or territorial origin, as well as 
pure surnames, such as Marcel, Luuet, Scot, 
Barat, Bequaret, &c., is indicated pretty freely. 
We may notice also the mixed sexes, the ‘‘fratres 
et Sanctimoniales,”’ composing the inmates of the 
convent, and the fact that one of the brethren 
has a son, ‘‘ Hugo, filius Alfredi fratris.” We 
shall see further on that there were canons in 
addition to brethren and nuns, although this 
very unusual circumstance has been disputed by 
some writers on monasticism in England. The 
lady ‘‘ Quenild, uxor Gimpi,” at the end of the 
document, is probably the same as ‘‘uxor Gimpi 
Chena” in the earlier part. 

About this time also the nunnery appears to 
have been engaged in a suit concerning its 
claim to the church of Honington, for we find 
a charter containing the publication by the 
Chapter of Lincoln of the settlement of a 
controversy between Dam Symon, master of 
the nuns of Stichewald, and William, chap- 
lain of Ralph de Heia, respecting the church 
of Unnigtona, whereby the said chaplain sur- 
renders his parsonage and right in the church 
into the hands of the Sub-Dean of Lincoln, and 
withdraws from further litigation. The text of 
this interesting document is as follows :— 

‘*Capitulum Sancte Marie Lincolniensis 
omnibus fidelibus tam presentibus quam futuris 
salutem. Controversia inter dominum Symonem 
Magistrum monialium de Sticheswald et Willel- 
mum capellanum Radulfi de Heia habita super 
ecclesia de Unnigtona qualiter in presencia 
nostra et sub nostro testimonio terminata fuerit. 
huic presenti scripto commendare. et scriptum 
sigillo nostro consignare curavimus. Predictus 
Willelmus remissa apellacione quam fecerat per- 
sonatum suum et quicquid juris in prefata 
ecclesia se habere dicebat in manum subdecani 
refutavit et in verbo sacerdotis in ejusdem 
manum affirmavit. se amplius non moturum 
ullam calumpniam vel controversiam. super pre- 
nominata ecclesia adversus Magistrum Symonem 
et moniales de Stichewald. ubi autem hoc factum 
fuit in capitulo nostro presentes fuimus in tes- 
timonium vocati. Vnfridus subdecanus. Hamo 


cancellarius. Wigerus. Siwardus. Willelmus 
Dalbi. Willelmus filius Gunteri. Paganus. 


Gerardus. Willelmus filius Fulconis. Robertus 
filius Constabulalarij”’ (sic for Constabularii). 
This is also attested by Unfrid, the sub- 
deacon (about 1140); Hamo, the chancellor, who 
occurs in 1150 and 1163; Wiger; William, the 
son of Gunter; William, the son of Fulke; 
and Robert, the son of the constable. The 
seal of the chapter which is appended to 
this document is of an older type than any 





hitherto known to archeologists. The design 
has evidently been reproduced by the engrayer 
of the later and better-known seal, the use of 
which was continued for a long period after it 
preparation, whereas this early type appears to 
have only been in employment for a compara. 
tively short time. Two subsequent documents 
are confirmations by Symon de St. Liz, Earl of 
Northampton, and his wife, Adelyz or Alacia de 
Gaund, to the nuns of Stichesuuald of land held 
by them of Robert de Herierbi in Hundingtunag 
in the earl’s fee, with a clause forbidding their 
molestation for defect of service due from Dayid 
de Armenteres or his heirs. The attesting 
parties to this deed are probably of the house. 
hold of the great earl. Their names are Wil- 
liam of Rouen, the dapifer, or steward, Walter 
de Trichingham, William de Barchewrd, Walter 
de Cloton, Robert, son of Brien, Julian, the 
chaplain, and Andrew de Billingburg. 

The son of this Robert de Herierbi, who is 
designated as William de Westbi, grants two 
deeds to the nunnery. In one of them he gives 
to the nuns twelve bovates of land in the terri- 
tory of Hundingtune, and with consent of hig 
wife Emma other lands in Gdid and Scalbec in 
Westbi, Lincolnshire, in 1172, with the peculiarly 
valuable clause ‘‘ scilicet eodem anno quo Hen- 
ricus Rex, filius Henrici Regis, et Regina sua 
fuerunt apud Wintoniam coronati.” Of this 
ill-fated youth King Henry Junior, or Henry IT. 
as he is sometimes called, son of King Henry IL, 
very few contemporary notices occur beyond the 
stereotyped sentences of the chroniclers. Born 
in 1155, he was affianced at four years of age, 
in 1159, to Margaret, the only daughter of 
Louis VII., King of the Franks, and crowned 
King of England on July 15th, 1170, at West- 
minster, and again two years later at Winchester, 
as indicated in this charter, by Rotro, Arch- 
bishop of Rouen, under circumstances which, as 
they are matters of well-known history, need no 
remarks on this occasion. There is a treatise of 
considerable interest concerning him, entitled 
‘ Histoire de la Guerre que suscita le Roi Henri 
le Jeune & son ptre Henri II., Roi d’Angleterre, 
pendant les années 1173, 1174, en vers, par Jor- 
dan Fantosme.’ This Jordan was one of the 
clerks of Henry de Blois, Bishop of Winchester, 
and the spiritual chancellor of the diocese. It 
was edited by M. Francisque Michel in 1840 for 
the Surtees Society. Another work not uni- 
versally known, and by an author of whose his- 
tory nothing is recorded, exists in a twelfth 
century manuscript among the Laud manuscripts 
at the Bodleian Library. It has been printed 
quite recently by the Rev. Joseph Stevenson 
among the Master of the Rolls’ series of chronicles, 
entitled ‘De Morte Henrici, filii Regis Henrici 
Secundi, auctore Thomas Agnello, Wellensi 
Archidiacono.’ The curious point here with 
regard to this king and his coronation at Win- 
chester is that the fact was considered a 
political event of sufficient importance to cal- 
culate a date by, in a document like the one 
described above. The numerous names of the 
witnesses to this deed show how the amal- 
gamation of the various nationalities’ who 
composed the population of Lincolnshire in the 
latter part of the twelfth century was progressing. 
Among these we may select the following : Tori, 
thecanon ; Gudred ; Ailwin Neet ; Walter, nephew 
of Lituin; Ronfar, son of Hagaman; Gilbert, 
son of Ailwin; Norman, nephew of Agam/(an) ; 
Haudoenus; Outi and Wluet, brethren of Stike- 
wald ; Gernagan and his brother Roger ; Cezb; 
and Hugh Testard. From the above it B 
equally clear that at this period there were 
brethren in the convent of Stikeswold, although 
we have seen in a former and earlier deed that 
nuns were on the foundation. In respect of 
this peculiarity the composition of the inmates. 
may be compared with the houses of the Gil- 
bertine order of Sempringham, such as Haver- 
holm, and Sempringham itself. And in the 
catalogue ascribed to Gervase of Canterbury or 
Henry Sulgrave here are placed canons and nuns}, 
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I 
the editors of the new ‘Monasticon’ make this 


place a ‘‘ monastery of Cistercian nuns under the 
direction of a master”; but according to Browne 
Willis “here were more men besides the master 
or prior,” and Leland in a passage in his ‘ Col- 
jectanea’ says that there were formerly, as he 
had heard, brethren in this house, which seems 
to imply that at the Dissolution it consisted only 
of females, a fact borne out by the letter printed 
by Strype (‘Eccl. Mem.,’ i. 256) to the Crom- 
wellian ‘‘ visitor” Heneage from ‘‘your poor 
bedeswomen the whole convent of Styxwold,” 
wherein we read, ‘‘ We be eighteen nuns and a 
sister in our house, besides officers and servants, 
to the number of fifty persons in all.” Another 
document in this collection by the same William 
de Westbi, son of Robert de Herierbi, is well 
worthy of being printed in full. Init he grants, 
with the consent of his parents, to the convent 
of Stikeswold twelve bovates of land in the 
ierritory of Hundinctune, on condition that if 
he die in secular habit the convent shall take 
his body and perform for it such plenary obse- 
quies as appertain to a brother, but if he 
change his life and become a religious, desiring 
to remain with the convent, then the institution 
will admit him with honour into the congrega- 
tion, The text of this document, which is of 
avery unconventional character, is too long to 
insert here ; it is ratified by a long series of im- 
portant names, not unlike those of the preceding 
deed. Alexandria, the daughter of Ralph 
Bernard, after the decease of her husband 
Robert de Herierbi and of her son William de 
Westbi, in another document of about a.p. 
1172, grants to the convent all her twelve bovates 
of marriage lands at Undinctunne, or Honing- 
ton, in like manner as granted by her son 
William in a foregoing charter, on condition 
that if she die in secular habit the convent will 
take her body and perform over it the plenary 
obsequies as for a nun, while if she change her 
life and become a religious, desiring to remain 
with the convent, the congregation will receive 
her honourably into their number. Out of the 
large number of attesting parties to this deed 
we may select Thomas and Tori, canons; 
brothers Hugh and Gudred; Eulalia, the spouse 
of Walter ; Thomas Martell ; Richard Baligan ; 
Hugh Cheb and his wife Gunnild ; Robert, son 
of Edi; Richard Barion; Girnegan; Mahald, 
wife of Alan ; and Brictiva, wife of Richard. If 
the first two canons are to be taken as members 
of the convent of Stikeswold, we have curious 
evidence of the constitution of the house, 
enabling subjects of no less than three distinctly 
different orders in the Church, namely, canons, 
- and nuns, to live together under one 
roof. 

Towards the end of the twelfth century 
Hugh Scot confirmed, by a deed in this collec- 
tion, the grants of the above-mentioned William 
and Alexandria, his cousin and his maternal 
aunt, to the convent for a rent of three shillings 
ayear and prospective rites of sepulture therein 
for himself and his wife as for a canon and 
num. This deed is witnessed by Godefrey 
de Luci, who became Archdeacon of Derby 
in 1182; William de Bardenei, who was made 
Archdeacon of Wells in 1210; and Richard 
Brito, Archdeacon of Coventry in 1184 and 
1189. This Hugh Scot witnesses, together 
with other notables of the county of Lincoln, 
including the knights in the ten wapentakes at 
Hanecaster, or Ancaster, a release by Alan, the 
dyer of Lincoln, and Robert, the son of Col- 
grim, to the convent of lands in the territory 
of Hundingtun, which had been lately im- 
Pleaded by the convent. One of the deeds 
Incorporated with this series, although not 
forming part of the title deeds of the convent, 
8 worthy of record. It is a certificate by 
Robert de Ferrers, son and heir of Lord Wil- 
liam de Ferrers, late Earl of Derby, granting 
Permission to Sir Walter de Ralegh and his 
eirs living at Uttokishagh (perhaps Uttoxfather, 
00, Staff.) to course within the forest of Ned- 





wode, in Staffordshire, and take fox and hare 
with eight brachets and four harriers, ‘ad 
currendum intra forestam nostram de Nedwode 
libere et quiete ad wlpem et Leporem capiendum 
cum octo brachettis et quatuor Leporariis.” 
This is dated in the year 1262. 

Another charter of the same year is a release 
by John, son of Robert de Gunnewardby of 
Fulbec, and his wife Lecia de Vescy, to the 
master, prioress, and convent, of a rent from 
mills called Wromilne and Midelmilne upon 
Wyme, perhaps the river Witham. This is 
witnessed by Sir William de Hagh, John Prothe 
of Hancaster, Walter Gos, and Robert Le Mer- 
veyllus, i.e, the Dandy. The thirteenth 
century Cottonian MS. Cleopatra A. xii., f. 46, 
published in the Journal of the British 
Archeological Association, vol. xxviii. p. 55, 
ascribes ‘‘canonici albi et moniales” to the 
“abbey” of Stikeswet. A subsequent deed 
records the name of a hitherto unknown 
prioress, Margery Gubaut, probably a relative 
of Sir Wydo Gubaut, a knight whose name is 
included among the witnesses. Another deed 
of the same year in this collection, and couched 
in similar terms, plainly shows that there was 
not only a master, who probably governed the 
male inmates, but a prioress also, whose care, 
no doubt, was exercised over the female mem- 
bers of the congregation. Eustachia the 
prioress, a new name in the list, occurs in 
a document dated in 1400. The whole series 
of these Stikeswold charters is worthy the 
aitention of an archzological society which 
would print the texts and illustrate the nume- 
rous points which they contain in reference to 
the historical and social condition of Lincoln- 
shire in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 








WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR AND MRS, LYNN LINTON. 
Savile Club, August 16, 1881. 

I HAVE read both with surprise and pain the 
letter, printed in your last week's issue, in which 
Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, after describing her rela- 
tions with Landor during his life at Bath, goes 
on to complain of the ‘‘curiously grudging 
spirit” which she conceives me to have shown in 
speaking of those relations in my recent volume 
in Mr. Morley’s series of ‘‘ English Men of 
Letters.” The scale of the volume in question 
made it impossible for me to speak at length of 
these and many other matters of equal interest ; 
but as Mrs. Linton has ignored the principal 
allusions to herself which occur in my book, I 
can only, under the circumstances, ask your 
readers to judge of their spirit for themselves, 
At the head of the book, among my list of autho- 
rities, I cite the following as No. 10: ‘‘ Linton, 
Mrs. E. Lynn, Reminiscences of Walter Savage 
Landor, in Fraser’s Magazine for July, 1870 ; 
by far the best account of the period of Landor’s 
life to which it refers.” In the chapter treating 
of Landor’s life at Bath, where the events of 
twenty years have to be compressed into thir- 
teen pages (pp. 171-83), I quote (p. 177) Mrs. 
Linton’s description of Landor’s voice as that 
of a witness ‘‘ who by-and-by attached herself 
to the grand old man with a filial devotion, 
and who has left us the most lifelike as well 
as the most affectionate portrait of him 
during these years.” In a foot-note to these 
words I refer the reader to No. 10 in my 
list of authorities as above quoted, in order 
that he may have no possible doubt as to who 
the witness is and where the account is to be 
found. Mrs. Linton, ignoring, as I have said, 
these two passages, founds her complaint of my 
grudging spirit on a third (p. 183), in which I 
tell, nearly in the words employed by herself in 
the Fraser article, of the verses recited to her by 
Landor on his seventy-fifth birthday, and of the 
circumstances which followed the recitation. 
Here, instead of mentioning Mrs. Linton, then 
Miss Lynn, by name, I speak of her ‘‘as the girlish 
friend whom he at this time called daughter.” 
I could not conceive, after the two allusions to her 
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already quoted, that any reader could possibly 
doubt who was meant. Still less could I con- 
ceive her seeing in this mode of referring to her 
an intentional suppression of her identity. I 
had learned so much from Mrs. Linton’s admirable 
paper of Reminiscences’—I had felt so much 
pleasure in acknowledging, as I thought, my 
obligations—that I was totally unprepared for 
such a misunderstanding as that to which her 
letter testifies The friendship in which Mrs, 
Linton takes so honourable a pride is well 
known, independently of her own testimony, to 
students of literature in general from Mr. Swin- 
burne’s dedication to her of his ‘Song for the 
Centenary of Walter Savage Landor,’ and to 
students of Landor in particular from his own 
two poetical epistles addressed ‘‘to Eliza Lynn” 
(Mrs. Linton, by the way, is mistaken in calling 
them ‘‘sonnets,” a form in which Landor did 
not write). I sincerely regret that the sen- 
tences in which I had meant once more to 
commemorate that friendship have caused her 
chagrin instead of pleasure. SipNEY COLVIN. 














Literary Ciossip. 


Tue third and concluding volume of the 
letters of Charles Dickens, which we men- 
tioned several months ago as in course of 
preparation, is now in the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 
October next. 


Miss Brappon will not produce a novel 
this autumn. Her industry has been mainly 
concentrated upon her annual, ‘ The Misletoe 
Bough,’ to which she contributes largely, 
writing nowhere else this winter. She has 
also in hand a curious project, an abridged 
edition of the Waverley Novels. Each novel 
in its abridged form will be published at a 
penny. 

A rEPorT on the muniments of the Dean 
and Chapter of St. Paul’s is being drawn 
up for the Historical MSS. Commissioners 
by Mr. H. C. Maxwell Lyte. While the 
examination at St. Paul’s was in progress 
Canon Stubbs found a considerable number 
of ancient manuscripts in a large box which 
had for years been concealed in a loft over 
the Chapter.House. Many of these docu- 
ments proved to be of great historical and 
topographical value, and Mr. Lyte’s account. 
of them will make a prominent feature of 
his report. 

Tue Commissioners on Historical MSS. 
have also authorized Mr. J. B. Sheppard to 
report to them on the city archives of Can- 
terbury, the mayor and corporation having 
kindly consented to the examination. Be- 
sides original charters and records of the 
Burghmote Court, there is in the collection a 
long series of City Chamberlains’ accounts, 
beginning in the fourteenth century, which 
contain, among other curious matter, the 
expenses incurred from time to time by the 
corporation in entertaining the many royal 
or distinguished travellers who passed 
through Canterbury to or from Dover. 

Tue Dante Society which has been started 
at Cambridge, Massachusetts, proposes to 
print the hitherto inedited Latin comment 
on the ‘Divine Comedy’ by Benvenuto da 
Imola. The importance of this comment. 
is well known. Composed little more than 
fifty years after the death of Dante, by a 
man versed in the personal and political 
history of the preceding century, a friend of 
Boccaccio, and himself one of the chief men 
of letters of his time, it contains a larger 
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amount of information concerning the con- 
dition of Italy and the personages men- 
tioned in the poem than will be found in 
any other of the early comments, and is of 
such value as an historical document that 
Muratori, in 17388, in the first volume of his 
‘ Antiquitates Italicee Medii Mvi,’ published 
excerptsfrom it. A pretended Italian trans- 
lation, mutilating and misrepresenting the 
original in the grossest manner, appeared at 
Imola in 1855-56. No version, however 
trustworthy, can satisfactorily supply the 
place of the original for the use of scholars. 
An exact copy of the manuscript now in the 
Laurentian Library in Florence having been 
procured, it is proposed to issue the Latin 
text in three volumes of about 500 pages 
each. Should the requisite number of sub- 
scribers be secured the J/ante Society hopes 
to issue the first volume before the end of 
1882. The names of subscribers may be 
sent to Messrs. Triibner & Co. 


Mr. Jonn Mier, of Glasgow, is pub- 
lishing by subscription a new history of 
Dunblane and its ancient cathedral, with 
which will be incorporated Monteath’s 
‘Dunblane Traditions.’ These consist of 
war and legendary narratives and sketches 
of eccentric characters connected with the 
district. The book will be illustrated with 
views of places of interest in and around 
Dunblane. It will also contain portraits 
and biographical notices of Archbishop 
Leighton, of the late Sir Wm. Stirling- 
Maxwell, and others. 

Mr, Josern Harron’s papers on ‘ Jour- 
nalistic London’ will be commenced in 
the October number of Harper’s Magazine. 
They will extend over several months and 
be lavishly illustrated. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’sSons, of New York, 
will publish immediately an edition for the 
United States and Canada of Mr. Fraser 
Rae’s ‘Newfoundland to Manitoba,’ which 
‘we reviewed last week. 

Tue ‘Supplementary English Glossary,’ 
by Mr. T. L. O. Davies, which we mentioned 
as being in the press about a year ago, is 
now all but ready for publication. Its design 
isto supplement the best existing dictionaries 
by noting all words found in good literature 
from the sixteenth century downwards that 
are not otherwise recorded. The standards 
adopted are the dictionaries of Richardson, 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, and Dr. Latham, 
and Nares’s ‘Glossary ’ as edited by Halliwell 
and Wright, and the number of words of 
rare and special use that are found to be 
omitted from all these works is remarkable. 
Mr. Davies’s plan is simply to record them 
with a passage in which they occur—a neces- 
sarily laborious work. 

WE are glad to hear that Messrs. Triibner 
& Co. have in preparation a newly revised 
and cheap edition of Mr. William Blades’s 
‘Biography and Typography of William 
Caxton.’ It will be a thick octavo volume 
with plates. 

Aw effort is being made to establish an 
adequate library in the town of Haddington. 
It may not be out of place to mention that 
the ancient burgh has in its possession a 
large and curious collection of books, be- 
stowed about 1717 by Mr. John Gray, 
minister of Aber!ady, of little interest, 
perhaps, to the residents, but not without 
attractions for the book-hunter. Among 





the contents are: A Sarum Missal, probably 
that of Regnault, printed at Paris in 1529; 
another Missal, printed at Rouen in 1510; 
what appears to be an illuminated Worms 
Missal of 1497 ; the ‘Common Prayer Book 
for the Church of England,’ black letter, 
London, 1615; the ‘Common Prayer Book 
for the Use of the Church of Scotland,’ also 
black letter, Edinburgh, 1637; ‘A Booke 
of Prayers collected out of the Ancient 
Writers,’ black letter, and bordered with 
cuts, London, 1590; a Paris script of 1559, 
entitled ‘Instruction pour tous Estats’; a 
Cranmer’s Bible of 1595; the Elzevir 
edition of Martial’s ‘Epigrams,’ Lyons, 
1522; one of Cesar, Leyden, 1635; 
one of Annus Florus, Leyden, 1638; and 
a Pliny issued from the Aldine Press in 
1508. There are various early editions of 
works of More, Erasmus, and Beza, but 
the only one that strikes us as of much 
value is a quarto copy of Beza’s ‘Icones,’ 
Geneva, 1580. 


THERE is in this library a large collection 
of pamphlets, chiefly bearing on the history 
of Scotland from the period of the Covenant 
to the time of the Union; for instance, Hay’s 
‘ Advertisement to the Subjects of Scotland,’ 
Aberdeen, 1627; and among other works 
of value as rarities to the Scottish student 
are Camerarius ‘ De Scotorum Fortitudine,’ 
Paris, 1631; the original edition of John 
Major’s ‘ Historia Britanniz,’ London, 1521; 
the first edition of Johnston’s ‘ Delitize Poet- 
arum Scotorum,’ Amsterdam, 1637 ; Bishop 
Burnet’s ‘Memoirs of the House of Hamil- 
ton,’ and Charles I.’s large ‘ Declaration 
concerning the Covenanters,’ London, 1639. 
We may also mention Blaeu’s Atlases of 
England and Scotland; Camden’s ‘ Annales 
Rerum Anglicarum,’ London, 1615; the best 
edition of Grynzus, Basel, 1555; Faring- 
don’s works, London, 1674; Babington on 
Exodus and Leviticus, black letter, London, 
1604; Dodoens’s ‘ New Herbal,’ black letter, 
London, 1595; Henry VIII.’s ‘ Assertio ad- 
versus Lutherum,’ Paris, 1562; Andrews’s 
Sermons, London, 1631 ; Bishop Davenant’s 
‘Expositio Epistole ad Colossenses,’ Cam- 
bridge, 1630; some commentaries of Cor- 
nelius a Lapide ; the first edition of Walton’s 
‘Lives of Donne, Wotton, &c.,’ and an edi- 
tion of Donne’s sermons and pamphlets, 
1626. Strange to say, although the people 
of Haddington have been so long the un- 
witting possessors of so many rare works, 
their library is very deficient in modern 
books, as there is little in the way of per- 
manent fund for its support ; but we under- 
stand that a committee of the Town Council 
is collecting means for this purpose. 


Tue publication of the ‘ Political Corre- 
spondence of Frederick the Great’ at Berlin 
by the German Government makes rapid 
progress. Itis barely six months since we 
referred to the issue of the fifth volume, and, 
as our ‘‘ List of New Books” (August 6th) 
shows, the sixth has appeared ; it includes 
the correspondence between January, 1748, 
and June, 1749, and, like the preceding 
volumes, has a good index. 


Tue testimonial to Prof. Alex. Bain, 
LL.D., of Aberdeen, is to take the form of a 
portrait of the professor, together with the 
foundation of an annual gold medal as a 
prize in philosophy. The portrait, which is 
to be painted by Mr. George Reid, R.8.A., 





—_— 
will be presented to and placed in the uj. 
versity. The subscriptions promised already 
amount to upwards of 400/. 

Pror. Ricnarp Rasy, who died at Munich 
on August 3rd, in his sixty-fifth year, was 
one of the few Englishmen holding agg. 
demical office in Germany. He was bom 
at Leicester, and originally devoted him. 
self to scientific studies, but the early 
death of his elder brother obliged him to 
undertake the management of his father’s 
manufactory, which had fallen into disorder. 
After the sale of the business Mr. Raby went 
to live in Belgium, but about 1842 or 1843 
went to Munich, where he lived until his 
death. He established a school, which was 
attended chiefly by English and Spanish 
youths, and he was afterwards called to a 
chair at the well-known Royal Maximi- 
lianeum. He wrote a great deal for English 
serials, amongst others for the Roman 
Catholic Rambler. In 1849 he published 
‘ Pope Adrian IV., an Historical Sketch,’ and 
in 1866 appeared a second edition of Suso’s 
‘Little Book of Eternal Wisdom.” A 
selection of readings in English prose and 
verse for the higher classes in schools was 
published by him at Freiburg in 1871. A 
portrait of him was drawn by Retsch in 1852, 

A supPLEMENT to the British Burmah Official 
Gazette of the 2nd of July last contains a 
resolution of the Chief Commissioner explain- 
ing the new scheme for the transliteration 
of Burmese names and other words used in 
official documents into English. The scheme, 
which has the general approval of the 
Government of India, is the outcome of 
many years of discussion amongst the 
best Burmese scholars, but it is not antici- 
pated that it will be received without some 
objections. The spelling of the well-known 
names in British Burmah will not be altered. 

THE Times obituary of the 18th contains 
the name of the eccentric Chevalier de 
Chatelain, in his eighty-first year. 


Messrs. Bickers & Son have in the 
press three new volumes in their series of 
illustrated gift-books: ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ 
illustrated with twelve photographs from 
Stothard’s illustrations; ‘The Pilgrim’: 
Progress,’ also illustrated with twelve photo- 
graphs from Stothard’s illustrations; and 
‘Royal Characters from the Works of Sir 
Walter Scott, Historical and Romantic, 
illustrated by twelve photographs. An 
edition of the last-named volume for the 
use of schools is preparing. The same 
firm promise the tenth volume of the new 
issue of Dyce’s Shakespeare, completing 
the set. They also announce Baron Oh. 
D’Avillier’s ‘Spain’ with Doré’s designs, a 
volume uniform in size and style with the 
‘Switzerland,’ ‘India,’ &c., which have 
already appeared. It is said to be an im- 
provement on the last edition, being printed 
on rolled paper and the full-page engravings 
on tints. 








SCIENCE 


—— 


Prehistoric Europe: a Geological Sketch. By 
James Geikie, LL.D. (Stanford.) 

In his ‘Great Ice Age,’ published in 1874, 

Mr. James Geikie gave, as the result of long 

continued observation and of much thought, 

a systematic account of the glacial epoch, 
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with special reference to the changes of 
climate, and consequently to the existence 
of man in Europe. In the present volume 
the author has proceeded, by a rigorous 
analysis of all the existing evidence, to show 
that the palewolithic deposits, which have 
usually been regarded as of postglacial age, 
must be referred to a much earlier period, 
probably, indeed, to preglacial times. The 
appearance of plants and animals, and 
especially of man, upon any given portion 
of the surface of the earth is directly depen- 
dent upon the prevailing temperature over 
that space at a given time. Climatic changes 
produce striking alterations in the organiza- 
tion of animals and plants, and regulate 
their distribution in terrestrial space. Under 
the influence of a genial climate a vigor- 
ous vitality is called into being, while as 

Jacial phenomena creep on a scene of 

esolation is eventually established where 
once the charms of fertility prevailed. It is 
now known that at one time all the rigours 
of an Arctic climate existed in our island, 
and that nearly the whole of temperate 
Europe was buried under fields of ice; that 
at another period the Arctic regions, pro- 
bably up to the North Pole, were covered 
with a rich and luxuriant vegetation. 

The changes produced on the surface of 
the earth when one or the other of these 
phenomena prevailed leave evidences of the 
most marked character behind. By the 
study of these mutations the geologist is 
enabled to determine the condition of the 
dimate in long past ages, and the fragments 
of plants or the remains of shells bear 
testimony to the order of organized life 
prevailing in any one of those epochs. 
For example, all physical and paleonto- 
logical evidence combines to prove that the 
pleistocene or quaternary period was co- 
extensive with preglacial and glacial times. 

“Tt began,” says Dr. Geikie, ‘‘ when the genial 
climatic conditions of the pliocene were passing 
away, and it came to a close with the last cold 
epoch of the ice age. The Fauna and Flora of 
the interglacial beds agree in every respect with 
those of the pleistocene river-gravels, lignites, 
travertines, loams, and cave-accumulations. In 
both series of deposits the plants and animals 
are associated with relics of paleolithic man, 
while not a trace of the latter, or of the more 
characteristic mammals of pleistocene times, has 
anywhere been met with in beds of postglacial 


The volume before us is a careful study 
of those and similar geological changes, 
made by a mind well trained in making in- 
ductive examinations in the field, and in 
drawing clear deductions from them in the 
study. 

Human relics of considerable antiquity 
occur in caves and in various deposits in 
these islands and in many parts of Europe. 
Some of these belong without doubt to his- 
toric times, but many of them may be as- 
signed to periods which are only shadowed 
out to us by semi-mythic legends and dream- 
like traditions. ‘Prehistoric Europe’ is an 
attempt to fix the periods when these dry 
bones lived and struggled with the lion, the 
bear, and the hyena to secure the shelter of 
even a limestone cave,—when the palzeolithic 
mplements which are found so plentifully 
preserved in the gravels of Europe were 
formed by the hands of man,—and when, 
advancing from the lowest scale of savage 
life, we find him engraving upon the handles 





of his rude tools outlined and shaded sketches 
of the animals which prehistoric man hunted 
and on which he fed. 

The evidences of geology and of palson- 
tology are balanced against the views of 
the archzologist, and from the results Dr. 
Geikie constructs an historical geology of 
pleistocene, postglacial, and recent times. 
The discussion is of surpassing interest, 
and we regret that we cannot give a more 
detailed notice of the interesting matter 
which is spread over the 600 pages of this 
book. It deserves to be read slowly and 
thoughtfully, and the student will feel him- 
self under obligations to the author for the 
information which he has imparted, and for 
the instruction which he has afforded. 

To some remarks on “British Post- 
glacial and Recent Deposits’ we are dis- 
posed to take exception, believing that 
many of the submerged forests which are 
found around our coasts belong to a much 
more recent period than that assigned to 
them by Dr. Geikie. We feel satisfied that 
if the author will be at the trouble of visiting 
Western England before he issues his second 
edition, he will place those buried beech 
trees, amongst the branches of which human 
skulls have been found, within the strictly 
historic period. He has, however, embraced 
a very wide range of inquiry; he has most 
skilfully arranged his facts, and with con- 
siderable skill drawn his conclusions. Further 
observations may lead him to modify some 
of his conclusions; but in the present state 
of our knowledge it is a very high effort 
to have produced so complete a dissertation 
on a subject so faintly shadowed out as is 
the story of man’s existence in prehistoric 
Europe. 








Volcanoes. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. (C. 
Kegan Paul & Co.) 
NewspaPer accounts of volcanic eruptions and 
earthquake shocks have of late been so frequent 
and so detailed that many unscientific people 
must have asked the question which begins Prof. 
Judd’s introductory chapter, ‘‘ What is a vol- 
cano?” These inquirers will read with interest 
that the description of a volcano given in 
**Catechisms of Universal Knowledge and 
similar school manuals” is not merely ‘‘ incom- 
plete and inadequate as a whole, but each 
individual proposition of which it is made up 
is grossly inaccurate, and, what is worse, per- 
versely misleading.” After assisting his readers 
to unlearn what they have been led to regard as 
true, Prof. Judd describes volcanic phenomena 
as they really are, correlates them, explains 
them so far as may be, and points out the 
‘‘indications which have been discovered of 
analogies between the composition and dynamics 
of our earth and those of other members of the 
family of worlds to which it belongs.” Mr. 
Judd acknowledges his obligations to such dis- 
tinguished teachers in vulcanology as Lyell and 
Scrope; of the latter he had the great advantage 
of being a chosen disciple, though in orthography 
he is an heretical follower, for he credits the 
plural of volcano with an e, and habitually re- 
places the x in ‘‘connexion” by ct—changes, if 
not important. One of the most interesting 
of the chapters in which the structure and 
phenomena of volcanoes and the nature of 
volcanic products are described is the one 
showing how microscopic researches, throwing 
light on the minute structure of lavas, have to 
a great extent elucidated their history and the 
conditions under which they are formed. The 
fluid cavities in the crystals of rocks are made 
to tell their own tale, and most interesting 
the reader will find it. Both microscopic and 





macroscopic observations tend to show that the 
structure of an igneous rock depends ‘‘upon 
the conditions under which it has consolidated.” 
As the observations of volcanic phenomena 
become more extended and more accurate, the 
difficulty of maintaining the truth of Von 
Richthofen’s law of the ‘‘ natural order of suc- 
cession of volcanic products” increases; indeed, 
the general drift of Prof. Judd’s teaching is that 
the time for formulating theories in vulcanology 
has not yet come. The author’s frame of mind 
is so judicial that it is often difficult to ascertain 
which of a set of rival views he himself favours ; 
there can, however, be no doubt that he strongly 
holds the Lyellian doctrine of ‘‘ uniformity of 
geological changes,” and applies it to volcanic 
phenomena, although he states it obscurely in 
saying that geology is ‘‘based upon the principle 
that the history of the formation and develop- 
ment of the earth’s surface-features, and the 
organisms upon it, has been continuous during 
enormous periods of time.” In one or two 
other passages verbal obscurities have not been 
avoided. For instance, we are told that horn- 
blende is the stable, and augite the unstable, 
condition of a certain substance, while an illus- 
tration is forthwith cited which, so far as it 
goes, disproves the statement. Again, after 
reading of the probability that the subterranean 
energy in the earth’s crust is a constant quantity, 
we are told that this leads to the question 
whether and how this same energy varies. Our 
knowledge of meteorites, the curious discovery 
of iron masses at Ovifak, what astronomers 
tell us of our satellite and of sun spots, are all 
brought to bear upon and, so far as is possible, 
clear up volcanic phenomena and the hypotheses 
founded on them, and the whole is done with 
so much ease and skill that the volume before 
us is one of the pleasantest science manuals we 
have read for some time. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied Branches 
of other Sciences. By Henry Watts. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 

Tuts important work now consists of five volumes 

and three supplements, the third being in two 

volumes. There are, therefore, actually nine 
volumes of closely printed matter, each supple- 
mentary volume averaging a thousand pages. 

This work originated in ‘A Dictionary of 

Chemistry and Mineralogy,’ by Dr. Andrew 

Ure, which was highly appreciated in its day. 

The fourth edition, published in 1831, is now 

before us, and it consists of 844 pages, within 

which is comprehended all that was then required 
in ‘A Dictionary of Chemistry and Mineralogy,’ 
and much relating to chemical manufactures. 

The first volume of Mr. Watts’s dictionary was 

published in 1863. The work was then intended 

to have been complete in four volumes, one of 

which was published in each year until 1866, 

when, the end of the letter P only being reached, 

it was announced as to be completed in five 

volumes, the fifth volume appearing in 1868. 

In 1872 the first supplement was issued, and 

three years after the second supplement followed, 

the first part of the third supplement being 
issued in 1879, and the second part in the pre- 
sent year. Nearly eighteen years have thus passed 
since the commencement of this dictionary, and 
during that period the science of chemistry has 
been cultivated with more assiduity and closer 
attention than in any previous period of the 
same duration. It has consequently been only 
by extreme attention to the numerous details of 
the modern system of chemical inquiry that the 
present work has been rendered what it really 
is—a complete history of the science to which it 
is devoted up to the latest point of time. Mr. 
Watts’s dictionary is a work which no student 
can be without if he desires to make himself 
master of modern chemistry. Full as this 
dictionary is of really useful information, and 
excellent as the descriptions are of the chemical 
compounds brought under notice—which means 
every combination known up to the date of the 
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last volume—there is a defect in the work which 
it is not easy to remove. During the eighteen 
years which have passed since the first volume 
was published, chemistry as a science has 
been advancing rapidly, and our knowledge of 
chemical compounds has been constantly increas- 
ing. It has, therefore, been necessary to repeat 
again and again articles on the same sub- 
stance. For example, in the first volume is an 
excellent article on acetic acid, and in each 
of the three supplements we find articles on 
acetic acid. It must be stated that the same 
matter has not been repeated; but the pro- 
gress of inquiry has rendered it necessary to 
give the new information obtained. This pre- 
vails to a greater or a less extent for all the 
important articles, and of course the work is 
thus rendered troublesome to consult. The 
only course which could be adopted to give 
the full value to the matter spread through its 
nine volumes would be to employ a competent 
number of chemists, gifted with minds capable 
of clear generalization, to rewrite the articles. 
Thus the mass of matter might be reduced 
by two-thirds. Everything that is important 
might be retained, the unimportant and useless 
matter rejected, and the value of the dictionary 
as representing the state of chemical science up 
to 1881 would be vastly improved. 


Synoptic Weather Charts of the Indian Ocean. 
(Mauritius, Government Printing Office.) 


Dvegine the past thirty years the Meteorological 
Society of Mauritius has been engaged in tabulat- 
ing the weather observations recorded in the 
log-books of ships arriving at Port Louis, and 
a large body of information has been amassed 
concerning the meteorological data of the neigh- 
bouring seas. One class, called ‘‘ Journals,” 
refer to the conditions of wind and sea under 
ordinary circumstances, while in another, called 
‘* Storm Books,” more detailed observations, at 
hourly and half-hourly intervals, are recorded of 
the progress of storms and hurricanes. In the 
year 1861, for example, 24,998 observations 
were tabulated, giving an average of sixty-eight 
complete sets of hourly observations for the 
twenty-four hours, throughout the year. It has 
been resolved to utilize these observations by 
preparing and publishing, among other works, a 
series of daily synoptic charts for the whole year, 
and a storm-atlas, giving the details of the more 
remarkable atmospheric disturbances in the 
Indian Ocean since 1847. The tirst of these, 
ublished by way of specimen, is now before us. 
¢ is an atlas of the state of the weather at the 
moment of noon, in the meridian of 60° E., 
for the month of February, 1861. It contains 
twenty-eight charts of the Indian Ocean, divided 
into single degree squares, upon which the 
positions of the ships contributing the infor- 
mation are laid down in bold characters, and 
this is conveyed by symbols similar to those 
used in the Meteorological Oftice in London. 
The execution of the work, which has been 
confided to Messrs. A. & K. Johnston, is 
exceedingly good. Upon merely turning over 
the pages, the most careless observer cannot 
fail to be struck with the continual recurrence 
of cyclonic disturbances at the same places, such 
as the neighbourhood of Mauritius itself, the 
centre of the Indian Occan in about lat. 10° S. 
and long. 80° E., the north of the Bay of 
Bengal, and other points. The cost of publi- 
cation has thus far been defrayed partly from 
private subscription and partly from a grant 
made by the Government of Mauritius. It is 
now sought to obtain, by subscription in other 
countries, the means of completing the work, 
and for this purpose a statement, prepared by 
the Government meteorologist, Mr. Meldrum, 
is issued with this experimental atlas. We trust 
that this appeal for assistance in a work of great 
utility, and one which reflects the greatest credit 
on the spirit of our brethren in Mauritius, may 
meet with the success that it deserves. 





The Twenty-third Report of the East Kent 
Natural History Society comes to us from Canter- 
bury. Popularly speaking, natural history is 
considered as chiefly referring to birds, beasts, 
fishes, insects, and plants, and it therefore strikes 
the reader of this report as rather strange that 
a single page on ant’s eggs and two or three more 
on the coca plant are all to be found in it touch- 
ing these somewhat wide subjects. Mr. Dowker’s 
paper ‘On Changes which have taken place in 
East Kent in the Coast and River Valleys since 
the Roman Occupation’ is the best contribution, 
though his subject has not much to do with 
natural history. He is less happy when treating 
on the development of the Trematoda, for he has 
hardly enough command of scientific language 
to enable him to explain his views clearly even 
if we pass over such curious plurals as ‘‘ ento- 
zoon” and ‘‘animalcule.” His paper amounts 
to a hope that certain infusoria, which he has 
twice seen, represent a stage in the development 
of the sheep fluke. Col. Cox claims to have 
discovered a new species of sponge, but his 
evidence is unsatisfactory ; while Mr. Fullagar 
also claims a new species, a rotifer of which the 
‘* ova was [sic] first introduced,” &c.; but as he 
winds up his paper with a naive admission that 
the Royal Microscopical Society could make 
nothing definite of his sketches and written 
description, it would seem that the novelty of 
the species has yet to be proved. There is also 
a paper containing directions how a farmer may 
himself learn to test the phosphates and super- 
phosphates he buys ; but as we imagine no one 
but the writer, and possibly Prof. Voelcker, 
could successfully carry out the directions as 
given, we fear they will be of no practical use. 
The misspellings and the grammatical mistakes 
in this short report are so extremely numerous 
that it is far from creditable to the printer, the 
secretary, or the contributors. 





HORTICULTURAL BOOKS. 

The English Flower Garden. With Illustrative 

Notes by Henry A. Bright. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ir is not surprising that the author of the de- 
lightful ‘Year in a Lancashire Garden’ should 
receive an encore from sympathetic friends. 
The public is the gainer, no doubt, by this, but 
it is the gainer much in the same sense and 
degree as the audience which in response to a 
call on its part is favoured by some admired 
singer, whose previous efforts had charmed it, 
with a single verse of some other song. Ina 
word, we like better to hear Mr. Bright tell us 
of his own garden than to listen to his criticism 
of other people’s. In the one case we feel we 
have to sit in judgment, as areviewer should do; 
in the other we have but to stroll round with 
the author, or sit in a pleasant nook, and listen 
while he descants pleasantly on flower and book. 
This time Mr. Bright has sketched for us in light 
outline the history of English gardening; he 
has shown how omnipotent fashion has sway 
in gardening as in other matters; he joins the 
swelling chorus of those who are shocked by the 
rawness and glare of ‘‘ bedding out”; he points 
out the beauty and interest of herbaceous plants 
and of hardy trees and shrubs, the latter more 
especially neglected nowadays. He adopts Vol- 
taire’s saying that ‘‘a man may have preferences, 
but no exclusions,” and it is evident that he 
endeavours to act up toit. Nevertheless, he is 
not always quite fair in his judgments. We are 
at one with him, of course, when he inveighs 
against bedding plants for their lack of in- 
dividuality and the sad blank they present as to 
poetic or legendary associations. But Mr. Bright 
entirely overlooks the romance of their history; 
and when he alludes to their modes of life and the 
machinery by means of which they are enabled 
to live, to compete with their fellows, to co- 


| operate with other living creatures, it is in a 


manner that betokens scanty sympathy. To 
illustrate our meaning let us make allusion to 
that commonest of bedding plants, the pelar- 





—. 
gonium, misnamed geranium. Ask the naturalist 
what he knows for certain of their presence in 
large numbers in one corner of Southern Africa 
of their scanty outliers in South Australia, ang 
of their absence elsewhere—ask him ‘what 
inferences he draws from these facts as to the 
world’s history, and poetry and legend are 
dwarfed before the reality. Ask the physio- 
logist what he knows of the working of these 
flowers, of their interdependence on other 
creatures,—ask the gardener by what successive 
steps he has succeeded in producing in thousands 
plants which, whatever may be said against 
them, are admirably adapted for the purpose 
they are intended to fulfil. If bedding plants— 
any plants, in fact—be looked at from these 
points of view, it will be found that not the 
‘‘meanest flower that blows” but is invested 
with a significance as varied as it is ip. 
exhaustible. Mr. Bright, of course, is not 
wholly insensible to all this; but he raises the 
objection, at least by implication, that the 
physiologists have sometimes been mistaken, 
that their premises do not always justify their 
inferences, that some have made hasty, reckless 
statements. Let all this be granted—what then? 
Have not the poets and painters blundered in 
their turn? Mr. Bright himself admits that they 
have. Alas ! nemo mortaliwm omnibus horis sapit, 
We need not, however, quarrel with Mr. Bright 
or with his book on that account, and we may 
learn from Nature herself that, bungle how 
Wwe may, we can never really crush out the 
associations that pertain to all or any flowers, 
and that if we find any one devoid of interest 
the fault lies with ourselves. 


Familiar Indian Flowers. With Coloured Plates. 

By Lena Lowis. (Reeve & Co.) 
A seErigs of faithfully rendered coloured litho. 
graphs of common Indian flowers, useful enough 
for the artist's own purposes, no doubt, but of 
little value to those who want to know some- 
thing more about familiar Indian flowers than 
appears on the surface. The drawings are good, 
but the text sadly stands in need of revision, 
even when allowance is made for the author's 
declaration that her book makes no pretension 
to be either a manual of gardening or a treatise 
on botany. 


Horticultural Buildings, dc. 
(Batsford. ) 

Or all the unsatisfactory departments of an 
architect’s work as judged by results, surely the 
erection of conservatories is the most so. Glass 
boxes in which nothing will grow satisfactorily 
without inordinate trouble and expense, if at 
all, are the too frequent adjuncts of modem 
houses. The reason for this is that neither the 
architect nor the builder is a gardener, and, 
more than that, neither the one nor the other 
takes the trouble to consult the gardener. The 
first person whose advice should be taken in 
such a case is the gardener, and architect and 
builder should conform to his requirements. 
Not only efficiency will be thus secured, but 
economy also. The most efficient and by far 
the cheapest houses are those employed by the 
growers fur market purposes; and, although such 
structures are too rough and unsightly for the 
gardens attached to a private residence, the 
general principles of their construction should 
be followed in more ambitious buildings. Mr. 
Fawkes’s book deals with these principles in 4 
satisfactory manner, and it contains in simple 
style a mass of varied and useful information. 


By F. A. Fawkes. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Tue Revs. H. Soltan and J. W. Stevenson, of 
the China Inland Mission, have recently trave 
the overland route from Burmah to China, and 
some long and interesting extracts from theit 
letters have just been published in the China 
papers. The caravan which they accompanl 
was a long one, conveying a considerable quat- 
tity of cotton, Liverpool salt, and piece goods to 
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«cheng, a city in the Shan states. The 
pe = entlemen took a large number of 
Chinese tracts and portions of the Scriptures 
for sale, and also a quantity of medicine for free 
distribution on their journey. The books met 
with a ready sale throughout the trip. For six 
days after leaving Bhamo the caravan passed 
through the mountainous Ka-kyen country, lying 
between Burmah and the Shan states, the route 
adopted being that of the Taping valley, south 
of the more frequented one through Manwyne. 
It had not been used for twenty years, owing 
chiefly to the Mohammedan rebellion in Yunnan, 
put it possesses advantages over the northern 
route, as goods can be transferred straight from 
the steamer to mules’ backs, and so imported 
into Yunnan without the intermediate boat 
traffic of the other route. After a somewhat 
exciting but harmless rencontre with brigands, 
who were satisfied with a sovereign as largesse, 
but who probably would have extorted far more 
had they not been deterred by the numerous 
escort of the caravan, the travellers proceeded 
to cross a plain, where Mr. Soltan fell in with 
an old Shan priest who was at Manwyne at the 
time that Mr. Margary met his sad death. 
According to this priest the Shans were amicably 
disposed towards Margary, but the Chinese were 
unfriendly, though Margary believed otherwise. 
He knew that gentleman kept a diary, but when 
Mr. Soltan asked what had become of it he 
replied, ‘You will never get that. Different 
people took different things after the murder, 
and no one afterwards dared to acknowledge 
that he had anything in his possession that 
had belonged to him, and probably everything 
has been destroyed long before this.” The 
priest could not tell what had become of the 
body. The identity of the murderer, it seems, 
is well known, and also that he is living at Man- 
dalay, in Upper Burmah. It is stated that he 
dare not return to China, for fear of the agents 
of the Chinese Government, who are on the 
look-out for his arrest should he return to 
Chinese territory. Mr. Stevenson, whose ex- 
perience of travel in China extends over more 
than fifteen years, says that the proclamation 
issued on Margary’s death has produced quite 
areyolution in the matter of travelling in the 
interior, ard that the Chinese are evidently 
endeavouring to carry out the spirit of the 
Chefoo Convention. The party proceeded 
through Momien to Talifu, where their recep- 
tio was very hearty, the inhabitants being 
amicably disposed towards foreigners, and ask- 
ing when trade would be opened and the Eng- 
lish would come there and build hongs. From 
Talifu they made for Yunnanfu, and then struck 
northwards through Tung-chuen-fu and Chao- 
tung-fu, and thence by a very bad road to 
laowatan, whence the Yang-tze river was easily 
reached in two days. This point is 828 miles 
from Bhamo and 1,756 from Shanghai, and the 
land transit from the former place had taken 
fifty-eight days. All through the province of 
Yunnan the journey had been delightful, the 
scenery charming, and the people everywhere 
hospitable. We may mention in conclusion that 
some interesting details regarding the remark- 
able spread of the cultivation of the poppy in 
Western China are well worthy the attention of 
the Anti-Opium Society. 

MM. Popelin and Royer have proceeded from 
Karema to Ujiji in search of a site upon which 
to establish another station. MM. Ramaekers 
and Becker remain at Karema. Capt. Hanssens 
8 to leave Brussels on Wednesday next for 
Eastern Africa. Capt. Boyet, chief of the 
French station of M’Kundoa in Usambara, is at 
present staying at Zanzibar to recruit his health. 
Capt. Cecchi is expected home from Abyssinia 
im the course of September, and probably in 
time for the Geographical Congress of Science. 

An enlarged edition of the ‘ Alpine Club 
Map of the Swiss and Italian Alps’ (Longmans 
&Co.) has been published in eight sheets, con- 
Yemently folded for the use of tourists. The 





enlargement to a scale of three miles to an inch 
has been very successfully effected by a photo- 
graphic process, and the map leaves little to be 
desired as to clearness. 

We have received Part VII. of Mr. G. Phillips 
Bevan’s ‘ Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland,’ which illustrates the agricultural 
condition of the United Kingdom in 1880. 

The death is announced of M. M. J. Bonnat, 
which occurred last month on the Gold Coast, 
from an attack of malignant African fever. M. 
Bonnat will be remembered in connexion with 
the Ashanti campaign of 1873-4, he having been 
delivered from captivity in Coomassie by the 
force under Sir Garnet Wolseley, after passing 
between four and five years as a prisoner in the 
hands of the Ashantis. He was the originator 
of two or more of the gold-mining companies 
now engaged in working the West African gold 
mines. These enterprises are, according to the 
latest accounts, likely to prove most success- 
ful, very rich veins of ore having been recently 
struck. M. Bonnat only left Europe for the 
West Coast in March last, and his death will bea 
serious loss to the companies with which he was 
connected, his knowledge of the Gold Coast, and 
especially of the Axim district, being most 
extensive. 

The California Academy of Sciences will 
shortly resume the publication of its Proceedings, 
and requests foreign societies and academies to 
continue forwarding their publications. As an 
earnest of what is intended, we are presented 
with the report of a meeting held June 6th, 
1881, in honour of Lieut. R. M. Berry and 
other officers of the ‘‘ Jeannette Search Expedi- 
tion.” On that occasion Mr. Ch. W. Brooks 
read a paper on Capt. Dalmann’s alleged dis- 
covery of Wrangel Land in August, 1866, or 
twelve months before Capt. Long sighted and 
mapped its southern coast. Inquiries instituted 
at Honolulu appear to justify the conclusion 
that Capt. Dalmann “ never landed on Wrangel 
Land, as alleged.” 

We have received from the Department of 
Mines, New South Wales, a geological sketch map 
of that colony, compiled from the original map of 
the late Rev. W. B. Clarke by Mr. C. 8. Wilkin- 
son, F.G.S., with recent surveys by Messrs E. F. 
Pittman and Lamont H. C. Young, of the 
Geological Survey staff. This map is on the 
scale of sixteen miles to one inch. The execu- 
tion of the lithography and printing by the 
Surveyor-General’s. office at Sydney is highly 
satisfactory. 

The body of the late Dr. Matteucci has been 
sent to Italy for interment. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 

ScHABERLF’s comet (c, 1881) has lately been 
very conspicuous on those occasions when the 
state of the sky has permitted of its being seen. 
Early next week it will attain its greatest appa- 
rent brightness, being in perihelion about the 
22nd inst., and nearest the earth a few days 
afterwards. We give its positions for alternate 
nights next week, as computed by M. Bigourdan, 
of the Paris Observatory, from an observation 
made at Vienna on July 18th, and two at Paris, 
on the 28rd and 28th respectively, and available 
for midnight at Berlin, corresponding to 11" 7™ 
at Greenwich :— 


Date. R.A. N.P.D. 
h. m,. s, P 
Aug. 21 ll 321 44 10 
oa 1l 42 27 49 26 
— 1216 IL 55 46 
27 12 43 28 62 24 


On August 21st it will therefore be very near ¥ 
Urs Majoris, passing later in the week through 
the southern part of the constellation Canes 
Venatici into Coma Berenices, and _subse- 
quently, about the beginning of the following 
week, into Virgo. The absence of moonlight 
next week will make it the most favourable time 
for observing the comet; and the early part of 
the night will be the best for that purpose, 
since towards midnight the comet will arrive at 





a very low position in the heavens, even by the 
middle of the week, and will have set about 
that time by the end of it. After that, not much 
more will be seen of it in these latitudes. 

The Comptes Rendus of the French Academy 
for August Ist has a paper by M. Thollon, con- 
taining spectroscopic observations of this comet 
on the nights of July 26-28, i.e., early on the 
following mornings, on the last of which it was 
for the first time visible to the naked eye. As 
in the case of Tebbutt’s comet (6, 1881), besides 
the faint continuous spectrum of the nucleus, 
there were three bands corresponding to bands 
in the spectrum of carbon, but in the new 
(Schiiberle’s) comet these bands were more 
brilliant and better defined than in the other. 
He remarks that neither himself nor the MM. 
Henry (who observed both comets with him on 
the night of July 28-29, when the sky was 
particularly fine) were able to perceive any trace 
of the fourth band, in the violet part of the 
spectrum of Tebbutt’s comet, which was seen 
by Mr. Christie (on two occasions only, when it 
appeared to be sensibly coincident with another 
band in the first spectrum of carbon) at the 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich, as mentioned in 
the Atheneum of July 9th. 

Our old friend, the comet of short period 
known as Encke’s, is approaching us, and 
is now favourably situated for observation in 
this hemisphere, being in the constellation 
Taurus, so that we may expect shortly to hear 
of its having been seen by those astronomers 
who are possessed of powerful instrumental 
means. An ephemeris has been published by 
Dr. O. Backlund, of Pulkowa (after taking into 
account all the effects of planetary perturbation 
up to the present time), by which it appears 
that the comet will be nearest the earth on the 
11th of October, at the distance 0°543 in terms 
of the earth’s mean distance from the sun. 

We have to record the death of another astro- 
nomer, Dr. Carl Rudolf Powalky, who died at 
Washington on the 11th of July. He was born 
in 1817 at Neu-Dietendorf, near Gotha, and 
was for several years employed as an astrono- 
mical computer by the late Prof. Hansen at 
Gotha. He afterwards joined the staff of the 
Berliner Jahrbuch, and his services became 
of such value to the editor, Dr. Forster, that 
his name is mentioned on the title-pages of 
the successive volumes from 1868 to 1874, that 
for the latter year being published in 1872. In 
1873 he went to Washington, but his health 
failing there, he returned to Germany. On a 
second visit to America he removed from Wash- 
ington to Pennsylvania, but returned to Wash- 
ington in September last, with the object of 
undertaking further scientific employment, to 
which he was much devoted; but just as he 
was about to commence some work for the 
Naval Observatory, he was removed from all 
earthly labour. ‘‘A simple devoted man of 
science,” writes Prof. Hall, ‘‘ has passed away.” 
His name is well known to all astronomers by 
his numerous calculations on the minor planets, 
his investigations on the transits of Venus 
(especially that of 1769), and other works pub- 
lished from time to time in the Astronomische 
Nachrichten and other publications. 








Science Gossip. 


Ir has been resolved to invite the British 
Association to meet in Aberdeen in the year 
1883. The invitation will be presented at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Association at York. 


Tue second Congress of Austrian Anthro- 
pologists openedon Friday, the 12th, at Salzburg. 
Count Wurmbrand delivered the openingaddress. 
Prof. Virchow, Dr. Nachtigal, and Dr. E. Holub 
were among the notabilities present. 


Tue Government of India has for the present 
refused to award the prize of 1001. which it 
offered some time since for the best ‘‘ manual of 
hygiene” for the use of the British soldier in 
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India. Thirty-seven manuals were sent in for 
the competition, but the judges decided that no 
one of them was in all respects suitable for the 
purpose for which a manual was required as 
prescribed in the notification offering the prize. 

Rear-ADMIRAL BourGEots has been appointed 
by the French Government president of a com- 
mittee to examine and report on the various 
applications of electricity to navigation. 

Tue Bread Reform League continues to be 
very active. During the short time it has been 
organized three large meetings have been held 
in London, and numerous others in various parts 
of the kingdom. More than a quarter of a 
million of leaflets and pamphlets have been 
distributed, a very large number gratuitously. 

Masor Laver, of the Austrian Engineers, has 
made some experiments at Krems, on the 
Danube, on blasting rocks under water, which 
have attracted considerable attention. Into a 
cylinder he puts a quantity of dynamite, which 
is connected with an electrical apparatus. The 
cylinder is placed on the surface of the rock 
only, and fixed in that position. No matter how 
deep the water may be over the rock, it is shat- 
tered, when the dynamite explodes, into frag- 
ments so small that they are washed away 
by the stream. This process is said to save 
forty per cent. on the cost of removing sub- 
merged rocks. Ten thousand florins were sub- 
scribed to enable Major Lauer to make further 
trials on a gigantic scale. 

Mr. T. V. Hotmes, of the Geological Survey, 
has published in connexion with the Report of 
the Committee for the Exploration of the Sub- 
sidences on Blackheath some ‘‘ Observations,” 
from which he appears disposed to refer these 
subsidences to the rapid percolation of water 
into a pre-existing shaft and chamber and 
through the chalk. The Lewisham and Black- 
heath Scientific Association has published the 
Report and ‘“‘ Observations,” hoping to draw 
attention to the deficiency of funds, and thus to 
obtain subscriptions towards the completion of 
this curious inquiry. 

TueE Director of the St. Petersburg Central 
Physical Observatory by a circular informs us 
that all the Arctic meteorological stations are to 
be opened very shortly, and that in the autumn 
of 1882 observations for a whole year from all 
these stations will be issued. 


WE have received Parts II. and III. of Vol. 
XVI. of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey of 
India. These parts contain memoirs on ‘ The 
Gneiss and Transition Rocks, and other Forma- 
tions of the Nellore Portion of the Carnatic,’ 
and on ‘The Upper Gondwdnas and other 
Formations of the Coastal Region of the Godavari 
District, both by Mr. William King, B.A 
Deputy Superintendent, Madras. 

We are also favoured with four parts of the 
Paleontologia Indica, which are devoted to 
descriptions and illustrations of the ‘ Fossil 
Flora of the Gondwana System,’ by Dr. Ottokar 
Feistmantel, paleontologist to the Geological 
Survey of India. Dr. Feistmantel thinks it 
necessary to say that the plates ‘‘ are not always 
so nicely drawn as they ought to be, being litho- 
graphed to a great extent by native litho- 
graphers.” We do not think this was required, 
as they are for the most part drawn with great 
delicacy and bear striking evidence of exactness. 


THE Reports of the Mining Surveyors and 
Registrars of Victoria for the quarter ended 31st 
March, 1881, inform us that the total quantity 
of gold obtained in that period was 193,345 oz. 

Ir is announced that Miss Pogson, who for 
some years has discharged with great ability 
the duties of Assistant Astronomer to the 
Government of Madras, has been appointed 
Meteorological Reporter to that Government. 

THE Government of Madras, it is said, has 
forwarded a box of chinchona plants to Mr. 
Inglis at Sydney, who has undertaken to experi- 
ment on their growth there. 





FINE ARTS 


—e— 


DECORATIVE ART EXHIBITION, at the New Galleries, 103, New 
Bond Street, comprising Pictures and Drawings by English and Foreign 
Artists; Designs, Sculpture, Bronzes, Art Works in Gold, Silver, Iron, 
Pottery, Porcelain, Painted China, Glass; Art Furniture and House 
Decorations ; Embroideries, Tapestries, ** Pain ‘Tapestries,’’ Japanese, 
and countless other kinds of Decorative Work.—Admission, 1s. 

T. J. GULLICK, Director. 





YORKSHIRE FINE-ART and INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTION, 
YORK.—NOW OPEN, the SUMMER EXHIBITION of PAINTINGS, 
and the Prince of Wales's magnificent Collection of INDIAN PRE- 
SENTS.—Admission, ls.; Excursionists, 6d. 


DORE'S GREAT WORKS, ‘CHRIST LEAVING the PRETORIUM,’ 
‘CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,’ and ‘ MOSES before PHARAOH,’ 
each 33 by 22 feet, with ‘ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ * Soldiers of the Cross,’ 
‘A Day Dream,’ ‘Rainbow Landscape’ (Loch Carron, Scotland), &c., at 
the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily, Ten to Six.—ls. 








Great Artists—Fra Angelico. By C. M. 
Phillimore.— Velazquez. By E. Stowe.— 
Gainsborough: Constable. By G. M. Brock- 
Arnold.—Sir D. Wilkie. By J. W. Mollett. 
(Sampson Low & Co.) 


Turse four volumes of the series called 
‘‘Great Artists” are, like their predeces- 
sors, very unequal, and the literary and 
critical standards adopted by the compilers 
vary widely. The illustrations, too, are 
unequal, some being excellent, others 
worthless. On the whole, after looking at 
the ‘‘Great Artists ” en masse, we feel regret 
that the standard attained is not higher. 
A library of biographies such as this 
series will form would, if prepared on 
sound principles, be a treasury of popular 
knowledge and for general reference valu- 
able to those who wish for more than a dic- 
tionary contains, and yet seek to avoid the 
labour of searching exhaustive biographies. 

Miss Phillimore’s contribution is not one 
of the worst, and her appreciation of Fra 
Angelico is just and fine. Although her 
criticisms in general are slightly jejune, she 
can lay claim to some practical knowledge, 
having had the advantage of studying 
under Mrs. E. M. Ward; and she has also 
“had the privilege of appealing in all 
difficult points of art-criticism to the large 
experience of this eminent and accomplished 
artist.” This is as it should be. Would 
that most of the eminent hands employed 
in this series had enjoyed similar ‘“ privi- 
leges of appeal” in those difficult points of 
art-criticism which have been stumbling- 
blocks to more than one of them! Would 
that Miss Phillimore had oftener consulted 
the oracle to whom she pays this tribute! 
As it is, doubtless one, or both, of the 
ladies dozed when the first sentence of 
the account of the precursors of Fra An- 
gelico was written. This sentence begins an 
all too brief account of Stefano Fiorentino, 
and tells an ignorant world that, Giotto and 
his pupils having released art from the 
swathing-bands of infancy, ‘‘the servile imi- 
tation of the Greek artists was at an end.” 
This is not only very old news, but a little 
research would have shown that something 
far removed from such ‘servile imita- 
tion” had existed long before Stefano, 
Uccello, and Masolino. Then there is a 
sentence on p. 2 to the effect that, at the 
date of the birth of Uccello (1396 or 1397), 
‘‘Brunelleschi was about to impart its 
rudiments [those of perspective] to Masac- 
cio, Donatello was finding out its adapta- 
tion to sculpture, and Ghiberti for the 
first time applying its principles to bas- 
relief in the gates of 8. Giovanni.” This 
is courageously borrowed from Messrs. 
Cavalcaselle and Crowe’s ‘ History of 


Painting,’ vol. ii. p. 285, but the qualifying 








remarks to be found in the origina] 
left out. A loose passage on p. 3 veliiat, . 
suggest that Uccello learned “his art” fro , 
the mathematician G. Manetti, whereas it 

may have been his favourite science of r Re. 
spective, and not his art of painting, he a , 
acquired. The latter he appears to hayg 
learned from nature, if not from Ghibert q 
who, having been a painter as well as, 


sculptor, was beguiled into introducing per i 
spective in sculptures where he had better | tg¢ 
have omitted it. As to Donatello “finding | rer 


out its adaptation to sculpture” in a more or | of 
less legitimate manner, it is obvious to all who 


have studied the subject that whatever that ts 
magnificent master may have discovered for Ool 
himself was not more than the Gothic seulp. | Pri 
tors had used a century before he was born, Wi 
Those artists, without possessing scientific | and 
knowledge of perspective, made in the ref 
comparative proportions of many of their on 
statues due allowance for the effect of } Jam 
foreshortening. Miss Phillimore judiciously don 
borrows wholesale from Signor Cavaleaselle, pas 


with occasional, yet hardly sufficient, ac. | for 


knowledgment. She has dealt successfully | if } 
with the general history of art in Fra An-§ yor 
gelico’s times, making his the central figure lar; 
of her studies, and carried down the history 

to Luca Signorelli, a gigantic master whom Seo 


it is preposterous to dispose of with two} ” y 
cuts and in less than three pages of type. J 
Much more solid and more complete 
































is Mr. E. Stowe’s compilation from For, Ta 
Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell, and Don P. dq % 
Madrazo on the life and works of Velas-§ *' 
quez. With one trivial exception (facing of t 
p. 44), the cuts are atrocious. The author's lect 
lack of literary taste inclines him to “pie- reli 
turesque ”’ descriptions, so that in the first bui 
chapter we have something very like G. P.R. whi 
James’s two mounted travellers, and the the 
last paragraph is loaded with ornate phrases T 
and hackneyed adjectives. Between these the 
are nearly one hundred pages which the dlog 
reader may profit by, and even the student dab 
have recourse to as a compendium of what§. “ 
is known about the great Spanish painter, PP 
one of the few original masters of his race. far 
Nevertheless, a good deal of extraneous § 4... 
matter had better have been omitted. The] jh, 
list of Velasquez’s works at the end of the] st 
volume is superior to most of the catalogues J Ish: 
of the series. hist 

The biographies of Gainsborough and § vr 
Constable add little or nothing to whatis the 
already known. So far as Gainsborough is § Accc 
concerned Mr. Arnold could hardly help him- § Dav 
self, for it would be difficult to say where § ase 
matter is to be found for a new biography. § char 
A thorough study of Constable might per-§ tical 
haps have been produced from his letters, § cent 
including those which Leslie used, and the§ ingu 
reminiscences of some of his entourage. Well dass 
fear it is now too late for these, but ten years min 
ago much might have been added to what satis 
Leslie gave us. Mr. Arnold courageously It 
defends Constable against the strictures off ever 
Mr. Ruskin, but he hardly does justice tog And 
his antagonist, and fails to enter into the tot 
spirit of the critic’s censure. There 1s 00g aty, 
p- 105 a queer misprint of “« Parley, the trea 
well-known drawing master and astrologist. jj cut 
John Varley was indeed a drawing master,]j las 
and his pupils were William Hunt, Copleyg 1 
Fielding, F. O. Finch, W. Mulready, Johng nG 
Linnell, and a dozen others. One short- adoy 
coming of this memoir of Constable is thoy hist 
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omission to describe the prodigious influence 
he has exercised on the modern French 
school. of landscape painting, which owes 
ag much to him in one way as to 8. W. 
Reynolds in a second, and almost as much 
as French romantic genre painting owes to 

ington. 
Boningte of Wilkie is by Mr. Mollett, who 
has already contributed ‘Rembrandt’ to 
this series. He has used his pen with more 
tact than most of his fellows, and his book is 
ymarkable for clear and fair appreciation 
of Wilkie and his contemporaries. It is 
a well-contrived compilation from well- 
known sources, ¢.¢., the works of Haydon, 
Collins, Leslie, Raimbach, Redgrave, and 
Prince Hoare, to say nothing of those of 
Wilkie himself, his criticisms on pictures 
and opinions on art. 
referring to contemporary press criticisms 
on Wilkie’s pictures. Mr. Mollett does not 
lament so seriously as he ought to have 
done the decline of Wilkie’s skill, and the 

jon that grew upon him in later years 
or getting money—well if he might, easily 
if he could. Mr. Mollett’s book is better 
worth reading than Allan Cunningham’s 


larger biography. 








Scotland in Early Christian Times. The 
Rhind Lectures in Archeology, 1879. By 


Joseph Anderson. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 
Tus volume contains six lectures, which are 
stated in the prefatory note to be printed 
as they were delivered, with the exception 
of the addition of a few foot-notes. These 
lectures related to the structural remains and 
relics of the early Church in Scotland. The 
buildings which are described are those 
which belong to the five centuries preceding 
the first half of the twelfth century. 

The method adopted by Mr. Anderson in 
the investigation of the ecclesiastical archee- 
ology of these five centuries is thus clearly 
sated in his opening lecture :— 

“All voyages of discovery commence from a 
known point of departure, and all descriptions 
of unknown regions are intelligible only in so 
far as the objects and circumstances that are 
described are comparable to others which are 
already known” (p. 5). ‘‘ Instead of beginning 
atthe beginning which is completely unknown, 
Ishall start from that border land where the 
historic and the non-historic meet, and try to 
work backwards as far as the light reflected from 
the present will guide me into the past” (p. 22). 


Accordingly he has taken the reign of 
David I. as the starting-point whence to 
axend the stream of time. The typical 
characteristics and features of the ecclesias- 
tial remains of the first half of the twelfth 
entury being thoroughly ascertained, the 
inquirer has been enabled by comparison to 
cassify the earlier constructions, and deter- 
mine the sequence of the types in a very 
satisfactory and convincing manner. 

Itis hardly necessary to say that what- 
ever subject relating to a remote age Mr. 
Anderson undertakes to elucidate he is sure 
to treat not only with ability and perspica- 
aty, but with an absence of assertion. He 
teads the darkened path with judicious 
‘ution, and takes no step onwards until he 

secured his footing. 
_ There are certain non-historic structures 
Great Britain to which the method here 
wdopted cannot apply, because there are no 
ic structures of a kindred character 


It is also fortunate in : 


with which to compare them. Take, for 
example, dolmens and stone circles. Any 
attempt to classify and determine the age 
of such buildings by a similar process of 
reasoning would be unsatisfactory and un- 
convincing, for the simple reason that no 
fixed starting-point can be obtained—none, 
at least, that archeologists could agree to 
accept. A finger cannot be placed upon a 
single monument of the chambered barrow 
class or of that of the rude stone circle to 
which history or well-founded tradition has 
fixed a date and affirmed by whom and for 
whom it was erected. 

Mr. Anderson bases his argument upon 
churches of the twelfth century, whose 
typical form consists of a nave and chancel, 
and whose “ typical features of construction 
are round arches with radiating joints over 
doors and windows having perpendicular 
— With this known type before him 

e observes that the structural forms of the 

buildings of the preceding centuries are divi- 
sible into two distinct classes, ‘‘ churches 
with nave and chancel, and churches that 
are simple oblongs of a single chamber 
only,” and that the former are certainly 
posterior in date to the latter; for, how- 
ever rude may be the masonry of these 
early chancelled churches, not one is built 
without mortar; on the other hand, the 
single-chambered church ‘can be traced 
backwards by a series of gradations of style 
and construction into a truly primitive 
type,” in which the stones have been laid 
without any kind of cement. Associated 
with the chancelled class he finds, in one 
instance only, viz., on the island of Egilsay, 
a round tower of an Irish type, which was 
evidently built at the same time with the 
church; and it is his opinion, based upon 
comparison, that the isolated round towers 
of Abernethy and Brechin belong to the 
period of the later Irish types. 

Having gradually traced back the chan- 
celled churches to a transitional form in 
Teampull Cholumchille, in Benbecula, in 
which the two classes become rudely blended, 
he proceeds toshow how the single-chambered 
churches may be similarly followed up until 
they become “ associated with fortified enclo- 
sures and beehive-shaped cells, thus linking 
the Christian types of structure with other 
types which stretch back into purely pagan 
times.” His method of investigation is 
naturally less easy of application with 
respect to this class because of the difficulty 
of meeting with cashels or raths in Scotland 
which exhibit distinct and complete evidence 
of a Christian character. It is necessary, 
therefore, that he should first direct atten- 
tion to the earliest Christian remains in 
Ireland, whence the ecclesiastical system of 
Scotland was derived. There he finds 
cashels, 7.¢., defensive structures, within 
whose sheltering walls there are circular bee- 
hive huts, and associated with them small 
rectangular single -chambered buildings 
which are unquestionably ecclesiastical. As 
these cashels are mostly upon the smaller 
islands, they are to be sought for in similar 
situations in Scotland; and they are found 
on what was formerly an island in Loch 
Columcille, Skye; on Eilean na Naoimh, 
between Scarba and Mull; and on the 
Brough of Deerness, a small island off the 
Orkney coast. Strictly speaking, the Scotch 





examples are not cashels, because the huts 


and churches are unprotected by defensive 
walls, and depend for their security on 
their insular position only. ‘The type of 
church which is associated with these com- 
posite groups is of the smallest size, the 
simplest form, and the rudest construction.” 
Mr. Anderson, like a cautious and unpre- 
judiced archeological investigator, does not 
venture, in the absence of historical records, 
to assign even a probable date to these rude 
buildings, but contents himself with remark- 
ing that they “reveal a typical form of 
which it can be said with truth that no 
earlier is known to exist, or is likely now to 
be discovered, because it is associated with 
other forms of structure which are not 
differentiated from the types that are cha- 
racteristic of pagan times.” Besides this, 
the earliest, type of church, whose walls 
are constructed with what is commonly 
called dry masonry, Mr. Anderson finds 
another variety built with mortar, and 
therefore intervening between it and the 
chancelled class. 

The three remaining lectures, which are 
exceedingly interesting, are devoted to 
ecclesiastical relics belonging to the cen- 
turies whose churches he has described, viz., 
books, bells, and pastoral staves and re- 
liquaries. The special interest attachin 
to these relics relates to their tenure an 
the peculiar customs and privileges con- 
nected with them, some of which have 
survived to the present day, of which he 
gives instances. These relics were invested 
with sanctity, and regarded with an extra- 
ordinary degree of reverence; and to this 
circumstance may be ascribed the preserva- 
tion of several. They had_ hereditary 
keepers both in Scotland and in Ireland, and 
were sometimes carried into the battle-field 
as sacred vexilla. The history of the wan- 
derings, temporary loss, and ultimate re- 
covery of the quigrich or pastoral staff of 
St. Fillan is most remarkable, and is worth 
reading. When it was restored to Scotland 
from Canada, whither its last custodian had 
carried it, and examined, it was found to be 
a kind of shrine, which enclosed an older 
crook, and the filigree plaques adorning 
it had originally been the ornaments of the 
more ancient relic. The probabilities of 
this crosier having been borne to the battle- 
field of Bannockburn have been discussed 
by Dr. Stuart in his ‘ Historical Notices ot 
St. Fillan’s Crosier,’ printed in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, vol. xii. p. 134. 

We close this notice of Mr. Anderson’s 
valuable lectures with an account of the 
usage to which an Irish bell was applied as 
late as 1834, which he has borrowed from 
Mr. Ellacombe’s ‘Church Bells of Devon,’ 
with supplement, p. 3871 :— 

‘*A farmer’s house was broken into, and 
twenty pounds stolen. He applied for the Clog 
Oir, or golden bell of St. Senan. It was brought 
to his house with much ceremony, and the fol- 
lowing Sunday was appointed for the whole 
parish to appear and clear themselves from sus- 
picion upon it. On Saturday night a crash was 
heard, and the farmer thought that his last hour 
was come ; but on going to the window he found 
only one pane broken, and there on the floor 
lay the bundle of notes, tied with the identical 
string just as they had been taken.” 

This bell is traditionally believed to have 
belonged to St. Senan, founder of the 





monastery of Inniscattery, at the mouth of 
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the river Shannon, in the sixth century, and 
is deposited on loan in the museum of the 
Royal Irish Academy by the owner, Mr. 
Marcus Keane, its hereditary custodian. 








Lrevt.-Cot. Seccomse’s Army and Navy 
Birthday Book (Routledge & Sons) is illustrated 
with little woodcuts which are drawn with more 
spirit than their subjects deserve. There are, 
too, some very pretty and cleverly-designed 
sketches, printed in colours, one to each month. 

Andrea Sansovino und seine Schule. Von Dr. 
Paul Schénfeld. (Stuttgart, Metzler. )—Without 
pretending to put forward an exhaustive account 
of the art of Sansovino or to have added new 
facts to his biography, Dr. Schénfeld has pro- 
duced a pleasant and scholarly notice of his best- 
known works, with a sketch of his life founded 
on Vasari, To this is added a notice of his 
scholars, giving due prominence to Jacopo Tatti, 

own as Jacopo Sansovino. This alone, though 
it might have made a readable review article, 
was hardly of sufficient importance for separate 
publication ; therefore Dr. Schénfeld has judi- 
ciously added a selection of photographs of 
statues and bas-reliefs by Sansovino and his 
pupils. The result is an artistic volume, interest- 
ing alike to students and amateurs, though it 
must be admitted there is little in the Sansovino 
school to excite a very high enthusiasm. Both 
Andrea and Jacopo had marked qualities of 
grace and facility, with a fine appreciation of an- 
tique art, which in Jacopo’s ‘ Bacchus’ approaches 
the perfection of his models. The fatal facility 
of the Sansovini, however, too often led to false 
refinement and conventional elegance, or, as in 
the reliefs of the Santa Casa in Santa Maria di 
Loreto, to an elaboration of decoration at once 
rigid and pompous. We miss the real genius 
and spirit which make Renaissance masters of 
the stamp of Donatello so awakening and inspir- 
ing. Besides the photographs of statues above 
mentioned, there are some reproductions of 
drawings. These are not valuable ; if in their 
place Dr. Schénfeld had given some specimens 
of the Sansovino architecture, the volume would 
have been rendered more attractive. Foreign 
readers of Dr. Schénfeld will be grateful to him 
for having adopted those characters which have 
had the misfortune to incur the displeasure of 
Prince Bismarck, for there is assuredly no 
greater hindrance to the diffusion of German 
literature than the pedantic adherence to the 
old form of typography. 

Manuel de l’Amateur d’Estampes. Par M. 
Eugétne Dutuit. — Ecoles Flamande et Hollan- 
daise. Tome I. (Paris, Lévy.)—If to be pos- 
sessed of the courage of his convictions, and 
boldly buy at great prices examples which a 
consummate knowledge of the history of prints 
tells him are precious, can entitle a collector to 
be called illustrious, M. Eugéne Dutuit is one 
of the first of amateurs. On even better grounds 
than courage and knowledge the author of this 
handsomely printed volume deserves a place in 
the front rank of those who have devoted them- 
selves to the study of ancient prints. He 
possesses taste, keen zest for art, and a magni- 
ficent collection of specimens, a collection 
that some national gatherings only have rivalled 
even in extent, while in certain branches of 
the study the amateur of Rouen is before them. 
M. Dutuit buys precious impressions of the 
rarest prints, and he does so wisely and on his 
own judgment, discarding that reliance on dealers 
to which the generality of purchasers are con- 
demned. It is, therefore, with pleasure that 
we recommend this volume to the student, 
who will appreciate at a just rate the large and 
comprehensive study which it attests. Arranged 
in the alphabetical order of the engravers’ names, 
the list begins with descriptions of the works 
of Jean Von Aken, draughtsman and etcher, 
and ends with those of Jan Van Goyen, painter 
and etcher. This classification includes Back- 





huizen, Bega, Berchem, Bol, Bolswert, the 
Boths, Breughel, De Bry, Duhamel, Dujardin, 
Dusart, Van Dyck, Everdingen, De Frey, and 
Goltzius ; besides others who were more famous 
for their doings with the brush than the graver 
and the needle, and masters like Cornelius Van 
Dalen the Younger, who produced but too few 
prints, by no means all of which appear to be 
represented in M. Dutuit’s collection. We must 
wait till the etchings of Rembrandt are described 
in a later volume to learn the opinion of M. 
Dutuit in regard to the theories of Mr. Seymour 
Haden and others about certain prints, long 
awarded to Van Rhyn and by some modern 
authorities given to Bol, which do not appear in 
the section of the book which is devoted to the 
docile and faithful pupil of the great master of 
chiaroscuro. We mention this for the sake of cog- 
noscenti, who have been cruelly exercised of late 
about Rembrandt and his ‘‘young men” and 
‘* ablehands.” Bolswert, Van Dyck, Everdingen, 
and Goltzius are the artists whose works occupy 
the largest share of M. Dutuit’s attention ; on 
these his notices are extremely full of matter. 
The section on Van Dyck is a valuable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the iconography of that 
master. If we were bound to choose a section 
of the subject which illustrates the care expended 
in the preparation of this text, we should pro- 
bably direct attention to the entry on the portrait 
of Van den Wouver by Van Dyck—an excellent 
instance, which enumerates seven states of the 
plate, beginning with that marvel which was 
the other day at Christie’s the object of a 
contest between the British Museum and the 
indomitable Baron Rothschild, each of whom 
coveted the greatest rarity of the late Mr. 
Sackville Bale’s collection—that veritable ‘‘ first 
state” which M. Dutuit describes as ‘‘de la 
derniére rareté,” and names as in the Bale Col- 
lection. With these descriptions are given 
enumerations of states, indications of the differ- 
ences which constitute states, signatures, names 
of owners, prices obtained for examples severally, 
and, in noteworthy instances, critical essays on 
varied subjects, comprehending discussions of 
the authenticity of certain works, such as the 
second portrait of Jodocus de Momper, those of 
Stevens, and the second ‘ Le Roy’ by Van Dyck, 
all of which Mr, Carpenter discussed carefully 
after his wont, but with him M. Dutuit is 
not quite in accord as to their being Van 
Dyck’s. His remarks on the second ‘Le Roy’ are 
very much to the point, but too recondite for 
reproduction here. One of the charms of this 
book is the abundance of reproductions in helio- 
gravure of choice examples which it contains. 
We hope to say more about it when the remainder 
is in our hands. 

Iconografia de Don Quijote. Reproduccion 
Heliografica y Foto-tipogrdtica de 100 Laminas, 
&c., por el Coronel Don Francisco Lopez Fabra. 
(Barcelona.)—The marvellous popularity of 
‘Don Quixote,’ not only in the country 
of the author’s birth, but in England, France, 
and Germany, is on all hands admitted. 
This popularity, which has endured for more 
than two centuries and a half, betrays no 
indication of check or decline, if the numerous 
editions of the immortal work be taken as a 
fair test. Such being the fact, it seems curious 
that no English or foreign artist has ever fully 
realized the spirit of the original, or has con- 
ceived a thoroughly satisfactory portrait of the 
Spanish hidalgo, erratic and peculiar, but always 
a gentleman, or of his shrewd, witty, and 
obese ‘‘shield-bearer.” So far as illustrated 
editions of the immortal novel have fallen under 
our notice, each artist appears to imagine the 
knight an Englishman, a Frenchman, or a Dutch- 
man; all that it has seemed necessary is to depict 
a tall, thin, ungainly figure, lantern-jawed, with 
an aquiline nose, and the squire as a short, 
stout peasant of Dutch build, with large, mean- 
ingless, coarse features. The ‘‘hidalguia” of 
the knight is more or less missed, and the bright, 
shrewd squire is usually drawn with a fatuous 





physiognomy, neither that of the 
Manchegan peasant nor of the Spaniard of an 

other province south of the Pyrenees, Thos, 
artists of Spanish birth who have tried their 
hands with the graver seem not more fortunate 
than those of other countries. Of our own 
artists neither Smirke, Uwins, Stothard, and 
Corbould in the past, nor Cruikshank, Sir John 
Gilbert, and A. B. Houghton in our own day, have 
realized Cervantes’ characters, as Cruikshank 
Seymour, Browne, Marcus Stone, and Fildes 
have conceived Fagin, Mr. Pickwick, the dolls’ 
dressmaker, and the Rochester notables of 
Dickens. Cruikshank and Sir John Gilbert give 
excellent designs, but no adequate portraits of the 
knight or his faithful squire ; while Mr. Houghton 
depicts the duenna and the waiting women of 
the duchess as ladies of high lineage washi 

the hands of a lanky consumptive valetudi- 
narian. The grandiose manner of Doré is hardly 
more satisfactory, except that his surroundings 
are so far Spanish as to realize the scenery of 
La Mancha. ‘La Iconografia de Don Quijote,’ 
now under notice, consists of one hundred fac- 
similes of illustrations selected from sixty edi- 
tions, eleven English, eighteen Spanish, twenty- 
four French, one printed at Brussels, one at 
Copenhagen, one at the Hague, one at Leipzig, 
one at Prague, one at Venice, and one at 
Boston (the last with Cruikshank’s illustration 
of Sancho tossed in the blanket appropriated, 
and an original production by one we suppose 
to be a native artist of Boston, U.S.A., whose 
notion of Don Quixote’s passage through Bar- 
celona is, to say the least of it, ‘‘very original”), 
The first illustration from the Paris edition 
of 1622 is a fac-simile of the engraved title 
to the Shelton 1612-1620; the second and 
third are by Bouttats, from the Brussels 
edition of 1662, poor and mannered, the 
portrait of Dulcinea being that of a Dutch 
damsel with a hideous nose. This is followed 
by the Madrid edition 1674, and as the 
artist is anonymous the less said of his work 
the better. The illustrations to the London 
edition of 1687 are also anonymous, and lack 
both character and merit. Vanderbank’s draw- 
ings are the first showing any artistic feeling 
(London, 1738), but being thoroughly conven- 
tional give no idea of the original ; those of the 
Hague edition of 1746, by Le Bas, are fair in 
design, but not Spanish; while the Madrid 
issue of 1751 and the Barcelona of 1755 supply 
common woodcuts such as adorned the early 
Seven Dials literature. Hayman’s designs 
accompanying the London edition, 1753, are 
not without artistic merit, but fail to illustrate 
the ‘Don Quixote’ of Cervantes. Castillo’s de- 
signs in the Madrid edition, 1780, to which 
Carnicero and others contributed, suggest La 
Mancha in some degree, the figure of Sancho’s 
wife receiving her husband’s letter being very 
characteristic. Chodowiski’s designs to the 1780 
Leipzig edition depict the immortal Don, in the 
act of demolishing the wine-skins and elsewhere, 
as a stout-limbed, muscular individual of a Teu- 
tonic type. Corbould is equally unfortunate; 
his designs to the London edition, 1796, suggest 
Amadis of Gaul attended by Bacchus rather 
than Don Quixote and Sancho. Antonio Rod- 
riguez is responsible for the designs to the 
Madrid edition, 1797, which evidence French 
inspiration ‘‘ of the pericd.” Augustin Navarro 
and Rafael Ximeno design figures which are of 
the imaginative type, but not Spanish. The 
Madrid edition, 1798-1800, contains vignettes 
by Paret and Alcdéntara without character m 
design or figure. Stothard is anything but 
happy in his attempts for the London 
edition of 1801. Uwins (London, 1818) also 
fails to suggest his original. Smirke again 
(London, 1818) does not succeed with either 
the Don or his squire. Signor Novelli, who 
is responsible for the illustrations to the 
Venice edition, 1818, could evidently neither 
design nor draw. Tony Johannot, who illus- 
trated the Paris edition, 1836, is the first 
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whose work really suggests the characters in the 
immortal novel of Cervantes. His Don is 
more artistic than the work of any of his pre- 
decessors. Of the Boston edition, 1837, the less 
said the better. Sir John Gilbert (London, 
1842) designs with spirit, but his figures are 
scarcely Manchegan. Gustave Doré has caught 
the type and character of the original to some 
extent, but evidently sought to produce effec- 
tive drawings rather than to illustrate Cer- 
vantes. ‘Don Quixote’ still remains to be illus- 
trated as ‘ Pickwick,’ the ‘Old Curiosity Shop,’ 
and ‘Edwin Drood’ have been_ illustrated. 
Toboso and other localities in La Mancha must 
bevisited, and the peasantry studied and sketched 
on the spot, if accuracy be desired. The conven- 
tional lay figure has served a host of designers, 
hence the Don and his squire have been limned 
of every nationality but their own. These fac- 
similes are intended to accompany the photo- 
lithographic copy of the first edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ printed at Barcelona a few years since. 
The author cites the Paris edition of 1622 as the 
first illustrated, but that edition appears to be 
a reimpression of an earlier issue; at any rate, 
Shelton’s first part, if 1612, bears the same en- 
graved title as that now reproduced. We trust 
that the enterprise of the Barcelona publisher 
may be rewarded. Collectors may well be 
reminded that the issue is but a limited one, 
and should certainly form part of every Cer- 
vantes collection. 





NEW PRINTS. 

We have to thank the Fine-Art Society for 
an artist’s proof of the plate engraved in pure 
line by M. Joubert after Mr. Poynter’s ‘ Ata- 
lanta’s Race,’ which now forms one of the 
decorations of the drawing-room at Wortley 
Hall. Pure line plates are rare nowadays, 
and, apart from the intrinsic merits of the 
example, the courage of the engraver and the 
enterprise of the publishers deserve not a little 
admiration. So brilliant, pure, and solid is the 
work before us that beside it many mezzotints 
look brown and dingy, many etchings black, 
loaded with ink, and deficient in that inner 
light which is one of the greatest charms of a 
print. When an engraving has so much about 
it that is noble, there is little reason to share 
the fear of the publishers that the line en- 
graver’s art will soon become extinct, but, on 
the contrary, we trust the appearance of this 
plate may revive its vogue, and discourage 
the taste for trumpery etchings, without art, 
draughtsmanship, or genius of any kind, 
the crude scratchings of tyros. The first 
consideration of a critic when dealing with a 
line engraving is the drawing. As to this, 
except sume minor figures seated in the 
middle distance, which are rather loosely exe- 
cuted, the work is far above the average, and 
testifies most honourably to M. Joubert’s skill 
and conscientiousness. To turn to the render- 
ing of the actions, i.e., the spirit of the transla- 
tion of the picture, all parts except the tigure 
of Atalanta are perfectly admirable ; nothing 
could be better than the figure of Milanion, 
which goes with the impetus of a cannon ball. 
As to the tremendously difficult Atalanta, one’s 
first impression is that the figure does not abso- 
lutely reproduce the complex and extraordinarily 
energetic original. This impression almost en- 
tirely, but not wholly, disappears as we become 
familiar with the print. As to the rendering of 
light, shade, colour, and chiaroscuro, the flesh 
of Milanion ought to have been slightly darker, 
and a little finesse might have made the carna- 
tions of Atalanta richer, her draperies more 
brilliant ; the architecture at the extremity of 
the racecourse, being a thought too dark, becomes 
unduly prominent. That four years have been 





spent over this plate it is not difficult to believe, 
and we judge it by the highest possible standard 
when we say that another three months’ labour | 
would have placed the work in the front rank of | 


_ i’ front rank of modern examples of the 
ind, 

The publishers of L’ Art have sent us a proof, 
with the re-mark, from a plate etched by M. L. 
Monzies after the picture by M. L. Jimenez 
entitled ‘Demoiselles & Marier,’ which we ad- 
mired in the Salon of this year. The picture 
was unfairly hung, and the print, though spirited 
and not without brilliancy, inadequately re- 
produces the humour, expressions, characters, 
colour, and illumination of its original, which 
needed a firmer hand employed in a larger style 
and on a larger scale. The buxom demoiselles, 
their lovers, the withered but still handsome 
mother, who sits between and separates the 
pairs, the sparkling of the dresses, and the 
solidity of the painting are but weakly, yet not 
untruly, given. The etching was published in 
DL’ Art of July 17th last, the following number 
of which, with other spirited illustrations, con- 
tains a capital rendering by the artist of his 
‘Portrait de H. Daumier,’ which was in the 
Salon this year. 





THE SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. 

Tue President of this Society, on the ground 
that ‘‘ engraving, which is now but a form of 
translation, was at one time an original art, and 
that in the time of the great masters and during 
the whole of the best periods of art the painter 
was his own engraver,” has written to the Lord 
President of the Council, offering, pending the 
Society’s obtaining a gallery of its own, the 
diploma etchings which have determined the elec- 
tion of its first batch of Fellows to the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art for exhibition at South 
Kensington and for circulation in the schools 
and museums in connexion with the department 
in the provinces, and the Lords of the Council 
of Committee on Education, on behalf of the 
department, have accepted this offer. 

The list of Fellows is as follows. Those 
marked + are members of the Council :—L. Alma 
Tadema,+ R.A., O. H. Bacher, O. Baker, A. 
Ballin, H. W. Batley, A. F. Bellows, F. Buhot, 
R. 8. Chaitock, F. 8. Church, C. W. Cope,+ 
R.A., T. I. Dalgliesh, Sir W. R. Drake, F.S.A. 
(Hon. Sec.), F. Duveneck, J. M. Falconer, 
H. Farrer, G. S. Ferrier, R. Fisher, F.S.A. 
(Curator), E. George,+ R. 8. Gifford, Ch. Storm 
de Gravesande, F. 8S. Haden, F.R.C.S. (Presi- 
dent), A. H. Haig, A. B. Hall, P. G. Hamerton,t 
E. Hamilton, M.D. (7'reasurer), H. Hardy,+ H. 
Helmick, H. Herkomer, A.R.A., J. P. Heseltine, 
J. E. Hodgson,+ R.A., F. Holl,t A.R.A., J.C. 
Hook,+ R.A., C. Hunter,+ T. Huson, G. P. 
Jacomb-Hood, J. W. B. Knight, A. Langon, 
D. Law, Prof. A. Legros,+ C. W. M. Lewis, O. 
Leyde, R.S.A., L. L’hermitte, W. E. Lockhart,+ 
R.S.A., R. W. Macbeth,+ J. Mac Whirter, 
A.R.A., H. S. Marks,+ R.A., H. M. Marshall, 
M. L. Menpes, H. Meyer, T. Moran, Mary N. 
Moran, C. O. Murray, 8. Parrish, E. J. Poynter,+ 
R.A., P. Renouard, L. Richeton, E. Rischgitz, 
H. R. Robertson, W. Scott, C. W. Sherborne, 
C. P. Slocombe, F. Slocombe, J. D. Smillie, W. 
Spread, G. Stevenson, W. Strang, R. K. Thomas, 
P. Thomas, J. Tissot,+ W. H. Urwick, J. 
Watkins, C. J. Watson, and O. Weber. 





NOTES FROM ATHENS. 

Or late the excavation of the theatre at 
Epidaurus has absorbed the attention of the 
archeological world. Unfortunately Dr. Cav- 
vadia has been obliged for the present to proceed 
to Delos, where the French have recommenced 
the explorations which were so skilfully directed 
by M. Homolle. They are now under the charge 
of M. Haurette-Besnault. The further investiga- 
tion of the site of Epidaurus must be for the time 
abandoned. Besides the results mentioned in 
my previous letters, some torsos of the Roman 
period were found, a dedicatory inscription refer- 
able to Livia, and important data with respect 
to the arrangement of the stage were gained. 

Stamatakis, the other superintendent of anti- 


the line engravings of all times, as it already is quities, has lately been occupied with the 









operations at Tanagra. Several graves were dis- 
covered over a wide extent of ground. The results 
were fairly encouraging, as many terra-cottas 
and vases were found, which have enriched the 
museum of the Archzological Society. At the 
end of April alone over three hundred articles 
were brought to Athens, among them some of 
real artistic value. 

The terra-cottas represent figures either of 
Hermes of various sizes and shapes, of which the 
smallest is 0°10 métre, the largest 0°35, or of 
women in every attitude, but especially sitting 
and with the hands resting on the knees, or 
finally of satyrs. The most beautiful of these 
are two, the one of which, 0°22 métre high, 
represents in the foreground a winged youth 
whose wings are outstretched for flight. Before 
him lies, half-supporting herself on her knees, 
a lovely girl, whom the youth assists to rise. 
His expression shows noble and deep sympathy 
with the almost powerless maiden, who lies 
naked, while she with her upraised left hand 
holds a veil, which is raised behind, between 
her and the youth. The painting is rich; 
no less than seven colours are employed, red, 
rose, blue, violet, yellow, white, and black. The 
ornamental work was gilded. It has been pro- 
posed to explain this lovely and well-preserved 
work as Amor and Psyche ; but there appear to 
be serious objections to the theory. 

The other terra-cotta also places in the front— 
the back part has again the shape of a vase— 
Venus as she rises from the waves on a painted 
shell. The expression of the goddess is fas- 
cinating. This terra-cotta is also richly painted 
and gilded. 

Of the many vases, some are without figures, 
others contain representations from the Cyclus 
of Dionysus ; on others are painted warriors or 
charioteers, girls adorning themselves or excited 
bearers of the thyrsus. A Cantharus, 0°18 
métre high, not painted but of lovely shape, 
bears the following inscription marked on it: 
TEISIAY EDOIESEN. The name of this 
artist has been found before upon vases. It is 
otherwise interesting to see what value the 
ancient Greeks attached to beauty of form. An 
artist did not disdain to write his name on a 
vase that was quite unornamented, for it can 
hardly be supposed that the name was written 
before a painting which was put on and after- 
wards disappeared, 

Meanwhile in Athens itself archeology has not 
been at a standstill, although the arrangement of 
the museum has been the main object of attention. 
The disposition of the Egyptian collection of 
Johannis Dimitriu has involved no little labour. 
It is already accessible to the public, but I shall 
write specially to you about it when the rich 
collection of coins presented by the same donor 
is also displayed in the rooms of the Polytechnic. 
In another wing of the same handsome building 
are shown the collections of the Archeological 
Society, which hitherto formed the museum of 
the Varvakeion. As, however, in last spring that 
building, like many other of the larger edifices 
in Athens, had to be devoted to the needs of the 
State, and was turned into a military hospital, 
the antiquariuwm of the Archeological Society, 
which occupied the lower rooms of the Var- 
vakeion, had to be transported elsewhere. It is, 
however, an advantage to have left the rez-de- 
chaussée and the cellars of the Varvdkeion, which 
were too small and overfilled, for the handsome 
spacious halls of the Polytechnic, the empty 
rooms of which could not be turned to better 
account than harbouring such collections as 
the treasures from Mycenz and other pre- 
historic relics, the Egyptian antiquities, and the 
rich antiquariwm of the Archeological Society. 
But since it was necessary to display the objects 
which form this museum as well as the other 
collections in the Polytechnic, not only has the 
task of studying them been made easier, but 
the vases themselves have gained in interest, 
while in the Varvdkeion the collections, owing 
to lack of room and the provisional character of 
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the arrangements, had more the look of a dealer’s 
shop than a museum. The new exhibition will 
last for some months, then the Archeological 
Society must think seriously of the publication 
of the General Catalogue, a good part of which 
has already been compiled by Kumaudes with 
his characteristic accuracy, but unfortunately 
remains in MS, 

These exhibitions and the troubles of the 

litical situation were the reason that we have 

ad no excavation to record since last year at 
Athens. Quite accidental, like the finding of 
the Minerva in altering a street, was the dis- 
covery, in digging the foundations for a house 
near the present cathedral, of the statue of a 
woman together with some fallen pillars and an 
inscription, which was published by Haurette- 
Besnault in the last number of the Bulletin de 
Correspondance Hellénique. It (the inscription) 
records the dedication of the Prytanes of the 
tribe Atgeis, who were honoured with a crown 
by the Council and the people in the archonship 
of Nichomachus, 341 B.c. 

Not far from this lies, close to the cathedral, 
in fact, the little Byzantine church which in 
former days was called Katholicon or Panagia 
Gorgopiko (a corruption of T‘opyoerjKoos), now 
known under the name of St. Eleutherius. 
Many ancient stones and reliefs were used in the 
building. The Hyperthyron itself was formed 
of the relief of the zodiac which Bétticher first 
described. Buchon is disposed to attribute the 
building of this beautiful church to Godfrey de 
Ville-Hardouin, Prince of Achaia, and the other 
Barons of the Morea excommunicated by Pope 
Innocent III., who desired by this act of piety to 
assuage the wrath of the pontif, excited by their 
sequestration of the goods of the bishops who 
had opposed the military service. This hypo- 
thesis is, however, hardly tenable. Since the 
Cathedral Commission has desired to embellish 
the spot, it has been established that this church 
and the other Byzantine churches in Athens lay 
originally about a métre deeper—a circumstance 
which gives them more grace and elegance. As, 
however, in the course of the operations some 
architectonic elements and fragments of sculp- 
ture, belonging, however, to later times, were 
found, the Archeological Society undertook 
further researches at this promising spot. Both 
here, however, and also further on, in the square 
of the cathedral, no great results have been 
attained. To be sure the foundations of a little 
old church of St. Gregory were unearthed, which 
existed within the recollection of elderly men, 
and was mentioned by Mommsen in his ‘ Athenze 
Christian,’ following Kollmann’s map; but 
they offered nothing of interest, and were covered 
over again. Upon a gravestone of later date, 
otherwise unornamented, was found the following 


inscription :— 

MAAOA[KH] 

ATNOY[SIA] 

OEOZENOY 
So this little piece of exploration came to an 
end. It gave a stimulus, however, to the 
energies of some of those interested in the 
Christian antiquities of the city, and they have 
determined to constitute a society for the pre- 
servation and excavation of Christian and 
Byzantine monuments, and to form a Christian 
museum. I hope soon to be able to announce 
the definite organization of such a society. 

S. P. Lampros. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


PropaBLy the most important, and certainly 
the largest, of Mr. Rossetti’s pictures, that called 
‘Dante’s Dream,’ which we described some 
time ago, is now for the first time publicly shown, 
being included in the Liverpool Exhibition. 
This noble gallery picture, the only one by the 
artist which is monumental in size, has been 
thus described by the painter. ‘‘It embodies 
Dante’s dream on the day of the death of 


| Beatrice, in which, with many portents and 
omens, he is led by Love himself to the bedside 
| of the dead lady, and sees other ladies covering 
| her with a red veil as she lies in death. The 
scene is a chamber of dreams, where Beatrice is 
lying on a couch recessed in the wall as if just 
fallen back in death. The winged and glowing 
figure of Love (the pilgrim Love of the ‘ Vita 
Nuova,’ wearing the scallop-shell on his shoulder) 
leads by the hand Dante, who walks, uncon- 
scious but absorbed, as if in sleep. Love carries 
his arrow pointed at the dreamer’s heart, and 
with the figurative apple-blossom too early 
plucked. Love bends over Beatrice and kisses 
her, as her lover had never done. Two dream 
ladies hold the pall full of may-bloom suspended 
for an instant before it covers her face for ever.” 
The pathos of this fine picture lies, of course, 
in the consummate sadness and grave mournful 
character of the design, the dignified tenderness 
of the ladies’ faces as they look on the life-parting 
of those who had been lovers of the heart and 
mind ; the stately grace of their attitudes, and 
the sober, glowing, and wonderfully rich colour- 
ing of their broad, almost statuesque draperies, 
are among the most striking qualities of this 
superb painting. In no technical respect has it 
higher merits than in its style, that rarest of all 
qualities in English art. The originality and 
power of the work affect the visitor exactly as 
a first-class specimen of an old master of high 
degree affects him. In saying this we bear a very 
high testimony indeed to the picture’s merits. 
In one respect this exhibition is almost unique ; 
no other painting of equal pretensions by Mr. 
Rossetti has before been shown in a public 
gallery. 

Tue Westminster Law Courts are to be pulled 
down in April next, and the entrance to Abing- 
don Street much widened. 

Mr. R. W. Pavt is writing an ‘ Account of 
some of the Incised and Sepulchral Slabs of 
North-west Somersetshire,’ including those of 
St. Mary Redcliffe Church, Bristol, the Berke- 
ley effigies at Tickenham, and the Clevedon and 
Backwell examples. The work will be illus- 
trated with lithographs from sketches and 
rubbings taken by the author. 

Messrs. SEELEY, Jackson & Haturpay will 
shortly publish a new and important book by 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, entitled ‘The Graphic 
Arts,’ containing technical information about 
painting, drawing, and engraving, not confined 
to technical matters, but enriched with constant 
references to nature and the mental qualities 
of which these arts favour the expression. 
Fac-simile reproductions of drawings by various 
artists will illustrate the text ; these drawings are 
the works of Messrs. Maclise, Lalanne, Turner, 
Mulready, E. B. Jones, Allonge, Lhermitte, 
Bewick, H. Hardy, Brunet Debaines, A. W. 
Hunt, and C. H. Jeens. Likewise Sir F. Leigh- 
ton, Mulready, Zucchero, Watteau, Raphael, 
Holbein, Diirer, Titian, Hollar, Rembrandt, and 
Chardin. Engravings in fac-simile by M. Antonio, 
Diirer, Beham, Visscher, and others accompany 
the drawings. 

Ar Mr. Leggatt’s, Fenchurch Street, may be 
seen one of the latest productions of F. Walker, 
entitled ‘The Peaceful Thames,’ a view of the 
river bank at Bisham, with Bisham hills in the 
distance, and a group of village children fishing. 
The subject was taken from some lines in Thom- 
son’s ‘ Castle of Indolence.’ This picture has 
never been exhibited. M. Waltner has under- 
taken to etch it. 


Tue Grand Duke Sergius Alexandrowitz has 
lately bought Delaroche’s ‘ Christ in the Garden 
of Olives.’ This picture has been placed in the 
prince’s private gallery at the Winter Palace. 

AN account of the discovery of the mummies, 
coffins, and other objects at the well of Deir-el- 
Bahari is expected from M. Maspero. It appears 
to have been the tomb of the twenty-first 
dynasty, and the publication of the hieratic and 


that time, and as one of the kings of the twenty. 
first dynasty assumed the same prenomen ag 
Thothmes III., and a queen that of Hatasu, his 
sister, the sarcophagi and mummies will os. 
bably turn out to be those of the twenty-second. 
not eighteenth, dynasty. The sarcophagus of 
Thothmes I. appears to have been, however, ap- 
propriated by a king of the twenty-first dynasty, 

Tue French papers continue to echo the 
absurd and unfortunate story which was foisted 
on some English and German journals to the 
effect that Her Majesty had given from Windsor 
to the gallery at Berlin one of the pictures which 
are heirlooms of the Crown, being a Rembrandt 
called the ‘Money Changer,’ and dated 1627, 
The fact is that there is no picture at Windsor 
dated earlier than 1631, and that is the ‘ Portrait 
of a Young Man.’ A fine Rembrandt has been 
we understand, placed in the Berlin Museum 
by the gift of the Princess Royal, who honoured 
Mr. J. C. Robinson, Surveyor of the Royal Pic- 
tures, by accepting it. 

THERE is an opening for architects in South 
America. According to Engineering, the Govern- 
ment of the Argentine Republic has issued 
invitations for competitive designs for a palace 
for the legislative assemblies, to cost about 
36,000/.; a Catholic cathedral, to cost 58,0001; 
a Palais de Justice, 26,000/.; a Government 
building (Government offices?), 22,000I. ; and 
an Hotel de Ville, also to cost 22,0001. The 
architectural ambition now wasted on St. Alban’s 
might find scope at Buenos Ayres, as each of these 
buildings is to stand upon a separate piece of 
ground, 328 feet square, and be surrounded with 
streets about 70 feet in width, so that they will 
be well seen from all sides. 

Ar the meeting of the German anthropo- 
logists at Ratisbon the other day a number of 
Bavarian numismatists came together and 
agreed to form a Bavarian Numismatic Society, 
which it is proposed shall form part of a 
general German Numismatic Society. 


AN important series of excavations has been 
carried on of late at the spot where the capital 
of the Dacian kingdom and of the Roman pro- 
vince of Dacia once stood. The remains of a 
Mithras temple have been unearthed, together 
with several inscriptions bearing upon the 
Mithras cult, and a collection of Mithras sculp- 
ture. The marble of the sculpture was evi- 
dently taken from the quarries of the valley of 
Bistra, near Bukovar. 

Tue Grand Prix de Rome, architecture, 
have been awarded as follows: Grand prix to 
M. H. A. A. Deglane; premier second grand 
prix, M. N. A. Maillart ; troisitme second prix, 
M. A. J. Julien. 

A COMPREHENSIVE plan for the reconstruction 
and enlargement of the Sorbonne has been pre- 
sented to the Chamber of Deputies, Paris. The 
cost is estimated at 22,200,000 francs, half to be 
paid by the state, half by the city. 

M. Avcuste Carn has been commissioned by 
the Jockey Club, Paris, to produce the prize 
cup to be contended for next spring. It will, 
of course, comprise a group of animals. 

Tue eleventh annual Report of the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York has been sent 
to us. It is full of encouragement for the 
future. The promoters, who are private 
gentlemen, desire to give to the New York 
and the country of which it is the centre @ 
museum which shall exert a powerful influence 
for good on the intellectual character and the 
commercial and industrial prosperity of the 
people. To this end they have given more than 
550,000 dollars. The collections formed by 
them are of much greater value. The city of 
New York has expended half a million of dollars 
in erecting and furnishing the new building n 
Central Park, and voted annually sums varying 
from 12,500 to 15,000 dollars, on condition that 
on four days of each week the museum shall be 
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bei di ) th i 
nday being a dies non) the museum is 
7 . sao subscribers and to general visitors 
n payment of a fee. The fees paid at the door 
amounted last year to less than 3,000 dollars. 
More funds are required to maintain the museum 
roperly, to say nothing of the money needed 
C increase the collections and buy desirable 
objects. The liberality of individuals has in 
some cases supplied means for meeting the last- 
named demand. To further the objects in view 
the promoters ask public aid, but they signifi- 
cantly say, ‘‘ In a country with political institu- 
tions like ours, a museum of art would be more 
certainly useful to the people if independent 
of municipal or legislative grants.” A per- 
manent endowment by personal subscriptions 
would be preferable, and this is the mode 
of establishment which, naturally enough, 
is desired by the managers. A fund for 
the foundation of schools of technical art 
has been begun by a gift of 50,000 dollars from 
4 merchant of New York, who has prohibited 
the mention of his name. From April Ist, 
1980, to April Ist, 1881, 1,200,373 visitors 
entered the building. A loan exhibition was 
formed last winter. A school of the class 
named above has been numerously attended, 
and affords instruction in drawing, ‘‘ design,” 
modelling, carving, carriage draughting, decora- 
tion in distemper, and plumbing. The receipts 
from pupils were nearly 4,000 dollars. An art 
library has been begun. The collections have 
been enriched by gifts of casts from Mr. R. M. 
Hunt, drawings and sketches from Mr. C. 
Vanderbilt, pictures from Messrs. A. Goupil, 
Durand-Ruel, L. P. Everard, W. H. Osborn, 
and others. Mr. Richard T. Auchmuty has 
been very generous in all ways. The only 
thing which does not augur well for this pro- 
nising institution is the spoliation of Egypt 
by the removal of the great obelisk, and the 
erection of that fragment of antiquity ‘‘on a 
knoll immediately west of the museum build- 
ing.” In this respect alone did the promoters 
follow a bad example. 








MUSIC 


—o— 
NEW SHEET MUSIC. 


Tar stream of new sheet music continues to 
fow in undiminished volume, and, as usual, a 
large proportion of it consists of effusions wholly 
without art value, and destined to be forgotten 
almost as soon as printed, or, at best, to enjoy 
but a brief span of popularity. To review publi- 
tations of this kind would be lost labour, and 
ftom an immense pile of pieces now before us 
mention can only be made of a few which belong 
toa higher standard than the remainder. 

Lyra Studentiwm. In 12 Numbers. Selected, 
Revised, and Fingered by Frederick Westlake. 
(Ashdown & Parry. )—This is an excellent series 
of excerpts from the works of esteemed com- 
posers, consisting chiefly of music not generally 
inown or at least unhackneyed. This may be 
uid of No. 3, the first movement, allegro vivace, 
of Dussek’s Concerto in F, Op. 17 ; No. 12, the 
tt movement from Moscheles’s Concerto in F, 
Yp. 45; and of pieces by Arne, Nos. 4 and 7, 
aad by Paradies, Nos. 2 and 8. But the entire 
nes may be cordially recommended to the 
lotice of teachers, and will form a useful addi- 
ton to the library of students. 

Pianoforte Albums.—No. 2. Bach. Edited by 
Berthold Tours. (Novello, Ewer & Co.)—No. 1 
ft these Albums, also consisting of selections 
wm the works for clavier of J. S. Bach, was 
toticed some time since. The present volume 
“ntains twenty pieces, chiefly taken from the 
putes Anglaises,” ‘‘ Suites Frangaises,” and 

Partitas.” For those who do not care to 
Pssess the complete works the publication will 
* found convenient. 

While dealing with classical music we may 
sw aline to Fragments from the Instrumental 
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Works of Haydn, arranged as solos (Lamborn 
Cock), of which two numbers are before us, No. 1 
being the Romance from the symphony ‘La 
Reine de France,’ and No. 2 an Andante from a 
symphony in pb. 

Concertstiick for Pianoforte and Orchestra. By 
Walter Macfarren. (Stanley Lucas. )—This work 
was composed expressly for Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton 
Festival in February last, when it was performed 
by Miss Kuhe. It consists of an introductory 
andante in £ minor, leading to an allegro assai con 
grazia, the latter in the ordinary form of a first 
movement without any deviation. The style of 
the music is as simple and straightforward as its 
structure is orthodox. Mendelssohn is the com- 
poser from whom Mr. Macfarren has gained the 
majority of his ideas, and, being himself a sound 
musician, he writes fluently and agreeably, the 
solo part being undeniably effective without an 
inordinate amount of difficulty. 

The present mania for the antique is not con- 
fined to decorative art, but has also invaded the 
domain of music. The old dance forms of the 
suite are now once more extensively used by 
composers, and gavottes, bourrées, and minuets 
meet us at every turn. Compared with the style 
of drawing-room piece previously in vogue, this 
is undoubtedly a change for the better, though 
there is danger of composers cramping their ideas 
by adhering too rigidly to the structure and 
mannerisms of these types of composition. A 
Gavotte in G, by Frederic N. Lohr (Forsyth 
Brothers), may receive approving mention, and 
with it may be placed a Minuet and Trio, by 
Claudius H. Couldery (Lamborn Cock). Bourrée 
in A minor, by Florence May (same publisher), 
is in two-part harmony throughout, according to 
old-fashioned models; but Miss May’s Three 
Mazurkas are modern in feeling and are also 
pleasing and musicianly. 

Of miscellaneous pieces of moderate difficulty 
suitable for teaching purposes the following may 
be named with approval :—Twilight, by F. N. 
Lohr (Lamborn Cock); Danse Grotesque, by 
Arthur H. Jackson (Stanley Lucas); Two 
Notturnes, in a flat and Fr, by V. M. Otto Denk 
(Novello, Ewer & Co.); and Separation, andante, 
by Gustave Lange (same publishers). 

If it isa matter of some difficulty to sift the 
wheat from the chaff as regards pianoforte music, 
the task becomes almost impossible with respect 
to songs. Take a dozen examples at random and 
it will be found that at least two-thirds of them 
present the same or similar features. Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber & Co. send us a large 
number of songs, of which the following are the 
most meritorious. Three ballads by Eaton Fan- 
ing, entitled The Afterglow, The Last Love, and 
Somehow, are pleasing in their several ways. The 
first is of the sentimental calibre, the second has a 
touch of quaintness in consonance with Words- 
worth’s homely and pathetic words, while the third 
is more cheerful in tone. A similar group of songs 
by Maude Valerie White must next be noticed. 
Miss White’s Ave Maria, for contralto voice and 
organ, is rather secular in style, and the accom- 
paniment shows an imperfect knowledge of the 
art of writing for the organ. The composer is 
far more happy in Charm me Asleep, Herrick’s 
words being set in very musicianly style, though 
with perhaps too great an infusion of modern 
feeling as regards the harmonic progressions. 
Chantez, chantez, jeune inspirée, is an expressive 
French song, marred by an obvious straining after 
effect which detracts from the charm. In The 
Gentle Breeze and The Mother’s Grave, by Myles 
B. Foster, the composer has been unfortunate in 
his choice of words, but his songs show con- 
siderable musicianly feeling, which should find 
a more appropriate medium for its exercise. 
Verona, by Alfred Blume, and A Sigh, by 
Eugéne Peruzzi, are favourable examples of the 
amorous ditty for tenor voice. Hearts Good and 
True and It was a Thorn, by Frederick Westlake, 
have quasi-sacred words, and may be commended 
as being well written and fairly expressive. 
Sympathy, by J. Pasquale Goldberg, is a pretty 





little song, somewhat removed from the con- 
ventional style ; and The Armada, by J. F. H. 
Read, is a spirited effusion for baritone. Lastly, 
a word of approval may be given to a duet, O 
Nightingale ! for soprano and contralto, by A. H. 
Jackson. 

The following are published by Lamborn 
Cock :—Why does Azure deck the Sky? and 
Angel Hosts, Sweet Love, by Hubert Parry. So 
earnest a musician as Mr. Parry could not de- 
scend to commonplace, and these songs, though 
simple and tuneful, must not be placed in the 
same category as ordinary ballads. They re- 
semble each other, more particularly in the 
flowing accompaniment, but we give the prefer- 
ence to the second of the two. Mr. Walter 
Maynard seems to be a prolific composer of 
ballads. No less than eight examples of his 
skill lie before us, but it cannot be said that 
they present any distinctive features. Three 
nautical songs, entitled Comfort Bay, Neptune’s 
Promise, and Jack Ashore, may please the 
admirers of this class of ditty, and Love Described 
and Slumber Song are smoothly written ballads. 
Of a set of three songs with English and German 
words by Florence May, the most pleasing is 
The Wild Rosebud, a bright little song with 
running accompaniment in triplet semiquavers. 
Commendation in general terms may also be 
given to The Pear Tree, by Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, and There is Dew for the Flow’ ret, by C. A. 
Macirone. Also to the following, published by 
Metzler & Co.: The Captain’s Song, by J. L. 
Hatton ; A Summer Night, by A. G. Thomas ; 
What shall I Say? by A. L. Mora; The First 
Choice, by Henry Smart; Only the Sound of a 
Voice, by Michael Watson ; and Light, by Joseph 
Barnby. ; 








FRENCH TITLES. 
37, Howley Place, Maida Hill, August 15, 1881. 

Tue very flattering notice in your last issue of 
my two recently published string quartets opens 
a debatable point on which I beg to be permitted 
to say a few words. You ask if I am ashamed 
of my native tongue, and why two quartets 
written by an Englishman for Englishmen should 
have French titles. I reply that I am very 
proud of my native tongue ; but the quartets in 
question are published abroad by Messrs. Schott 
& Co., of Mayence, and it is the almost uni- 
versal practice of that firm to use French titles, 
whatever the nationality of the composer. And 
for this I think there is very good reason, as 
their publications are meant for the use of all 
nations, and French is, doubtless, the most 
universally spoken of all languages. 

I cannot call to mind any instance of the 
Mayence firm using an English title-page, and 
they surely could not have been consistently 
required to make exception in the case of two 
quartets written, not exclusively for English- 
men, but for artists of any nation who might 
care to perform them. 

Cuar.zs E. STEPHENS. 








Biusical Gossiy. 


Tue few persons who applied for shares in the 
Royal Italian Opera Company, Limited, have 
received notification that their money will be 
returned. The whole scheme may therefore be 
considered at an end, at any rate for the 
present. 

Tue classical programme on Wednesday at the 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts included 
Beethoven’s Symphony, No. 1, in c, the first 
movement of his Violin Concerto, played by Mr. 
Carrodus, the Overture to ‘Oberon,’ &c. The 
general programmes of the concerts, if not very 
lofty in aim, have been commendably free from 
claptrap up to the present time. 

THE new opera of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
‘Frangoise de Rimini,’ the production of which 
has been delayed from time to time for want of 
suitable artists, is now definitely settled to take 
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place during the coming winter at the Paris 
Opéra. Malle. Caroline Salla, M. Sellier, and 
M. Gailhard will sustain the principal characters. 
The French journals speak in terms of excessive 
laudation concerning Malle. Salla. Itneed scarcely 
be remarked that she sang for a season or two 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, where she created a 
favourable impression, more on account of her 
dramatic ability than by her vocal gifts, which 
are but mediocre. 

Mr. Hersert REEVES will, it is stated, shortly 
make his début in opera, playing the part of 
Arturo in ‘Lucia’ to the Edgardo of Mr. Sims 
Reeves. 


WE are informed that Herr Hermann Franke 
has secured the performing right of Wagner’s 
‘Die Meistersinger’ in England and America for 
1882, 1883, and 1884. 


Ir is reported from Paris that M. Lamoureux 
proposes to take the Chateau d’Eau theatre to 
produce ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘ Mefistofele,’ and ‘ Gia- 
conda.’ This would be a risky undertaking 
even for a musician of such ability and enterprise 
as the late conductor of the Grand Opéra. 


*CrauvpE Duval,’ a new comic opera by 
Messrs. H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon, 
the authors of ‘ Billee Taylor,’ is announced for 
production at the Olympic Theatre this evening. 


HERMANN Goetz’s last opera, ‘ Francesca von 


Rimini,’ was announced to be produced at | 


Leipzig on the 11th inst. 


Herr HenscxHeEt, the well-known baritone, 
will conduct a series of twenty subscription con- 
certs, with an orchestra of seventy performers, 
at Boston, to commence on October 15th. 


Herr Louis Maas, formerly a pupil at the 
Leipzig Conservatorium, has been appointed 
conductor of the Boston Philharmonic Society. 


Ir is now decided that M. Massenet’s new 
opera ‘Herodiade’ will be produced at the 
Thédire de la Monnaie, Brussels, in December 
next. 

‘Lz Méxkstrew’ contradicts the latest report 
as to the retirement of Herr Rubinstein in con- 
sequence of his failing sight. But the great 
virtuoso will pass some months in quiet at St. 
Petersburg, devoting himself meanwhile to com- 
position. 








DRAMA 


—~—_ 


Histoire du Thédtre en France. Par L. Petit de 
Julleville.—Vols. I. and II. Les Mysteéres. 
(Hachette.) 

Ir is not a little curious that a people so 

fond of theatrical entertainments as the 

French should have remained to this day 

without a satisfactory history of the stage. 

Scores of writers have dealt with portions of 

this history, and have supplied what may be 

called mémotres a servir. For practical pur- 
poses, however, the ‘Histoire du Théatre 

Frangois’ of the brothers Parfaict, in fif- 

teen volumes, 1734-49, remains the most 

trustworthy source of information. It is 
amusing to see with what almost slavish 

fidelity such more modern writers as M. 

Hippolyte Lucas, author of a ‘ Histoire du 

Théitre Francais’ in three volumes, Paris, 

1862-3, and the ‘Annales Dramatiques, 

ou Dictionnaire Général des Théatres,’ 

nine volumes, Paris, 1808-12, have trodden 
in the footsteps of the Parfaicts. To these 
works, in order to exhaust the histories of 
the French stage, may be added the ‘ Biblio- 
théque du Théatre Francais’ of the Duc de 
la Valli¢re, Mercier de Saint Léger, and 
Marin, three volumes, Dresden (Paris), 1768; 
‘Les Recherches sur les Thédtres’ and 





| ‘Bibliothéque des Théatres’ of Beauchamps, 


with one or two other works belonging, like 
these, to the last century, and in days quite 
recent the ‘Histoire du Théitre’ of M. 
Royer, a compilation of very little merit. 
The reproach of possessing no adequate his- 
tory of the stage will be wiped out when 
the book commenced by M. Petit de Julle- 
ville is carried to a conclusion. 

Of the many distinct sections into which 
the scheme is divided, the first section only 
has as yet seen the light. In two goodly 
volumes of five to six hundred pages each 
the author has treated of the French 
mysteries. So much new light has been 
cast during recent years upon these curious 
products of medizeval thought, the time is 
opportune for the appearance of a work 
such as isnow supplied In his first volume 
M. Petit de Julleville gives a history of the 
mysteries from the first rise of the liturgical 
drama to the performances which still linger 
in the more obscure portions of Brittany ; 
in the second he supplies a chronological 
history of the performances, an analytical 
and bibliographical catalogue of mysteries, 
a list of authorities, and a glossary. It is, 
of course, impossible to challenge the 
majority of the statements M. Petit de 
Julleville puts forth, since the particulars 
he supplies are drawn from sources wholly 
inaccessible toan Englishman, from municipal 
archives and the like. So far as can be 
judged, however, from the portions which 
can be tested with less trouble, his work is 
scholarly and accurate. Unless new infor- 
mation upsetting theories hitherto held 
should turn up—and it is not impossible 
that new light may yet be cast on the 
subject, since the sources of information 
are far from exhausted—the present volumes 
will remain authoritative for all who seek to 
deal with the religious genesis in any coun- 
try of the modern drama. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature in 
the volume is the account of the perform- 
ances. Until years quite recent—until the 
latter half of the present century, that is— 
it had been assumed that the representations 
of the mysteries were of the most primitive 
nature. Complete misconception seems to 
have prevailed with regard to the very con- 
struction of the stage on which the per- 
formance took place. It is now shown that 
the expense of these representations was at 
times so great as to cripple during long 
periods the finances of the town by the 
authorities of which they had been given, and 
that the stage effects produced were such 
as by the light of modern knowledge it is 
not always easy to comprehend. 

Turning to the volumes, we find so much 
to interest that small section of the public 
to which at its outset a work like this 
appeals, we can but indicate the points to 
which the seeker after information may turn 
with advantage. Under the head of ‘‘ The 
Theatre in the Fourteenth Century,” a full 
and clear account is given of those puys or 
literary societies, conforming to the Dutch 
Chambers of Rhetoric, which existed in the 
north and west of France, and for com- 
petition before which a large number of 
mysteries appear to have been written. For 
such societies, the chief seats of which are 
said to have been in Normandy, Picardy, 
and French Flanders, there appears to be 
little doubt that the early plays of Bodel 





and Adam de la Halle were written. It is 
certain that the Miracles de Notre Dame were 
presented by the members of a puy. That 
these miracles were written by ecclesiastics 
or could ever, as has been assumed, have 
been played in churches, M. Petit de Jule. 
ville shows to be impossible. The processes 
by which he proves this conclusion arg 
intelligent and interesting. The origin of 
the word mystére is shown to be in minis. 
tertum, and its signification is declared to be 
fonction. In this sense the word is, of course 
still employed in England where it is used to 
denote a trade. Mysteries in France haye 
been known to occupy forty days in repre. 
sentation. The number of characters extends 
at times to five hundred, exclusive of mere 
supernumeraries. To this must be added 
that the marvellous, instead of being an 
occasional resource, constitutes the entire 
drama; that comedy and buffoonery are 
mixed with tragedy; and that the scene 
changes constantly, not only from one con. 
tinent to another, but from heaven to earth, 
The longest mystery that is known to have 
been played in its integrity, that of ‘Les 
Actes des Apotres,’ has 61,908 verses; the 
shortest, ‘Saint Etienne,’ has 346 verses, 
It is, however, capable of being joined to 
other pieces, and doubtless was ordinarily 
so joined. 

M. Paulin Paris was the first to show 
how erroneous were the conceptions on 
which were based the ordinary descriptions 
of the stages that served for the representa- 
tion of mysteries. Several pages are occupied 
with the account of the stage as it is now 
seen to have existed. In place of a species 
of house, the wall of which towards the 
spectator had disappeared, allowing him to 
see stages one above the other on which the 
different incidents of the action took place, 
there was a scene often a hundred feet square, 
and bordered or intersected with separate 
‘‘mansions,” into which the action trans- 
ported itself. Like the islands of an archi- 
pelago, these mansions, such as the house 
of the Virgin at Nazareth, the palace of 
Pontius Pilate, the Temple of Jerusalem, 
stood in the midst of the sea of the general 
stage. When the action passed in one of 
these houses, the characters betook them- 
selves thither ; at other times they remained 
on the space between. Ordinarily the actors 
who were not required at a given moment 
remained in the places assigned them—the 
monarch on his throne, the judge on his 
seat, and so forth. When the presence of 
an actor would interfere with the action, 4 
stage direction states that he must go away. 
Some of the mansions might, in fact, be 
closed when not required, but this is mere 
surmise. 

In the representation of the ‘ Acts of the 
Apostles’ which was given at Bourges 1 
1536, the scenery and effects were of an ex 
ceedingly elaborate kind—so elaborate, 1- 
deed, that a modern machinist would find 
extreme difficulty in producing them. That 
what are now known as “dummies” were 
employed in the case when martyrdom was 
inflicted upon the stage we are told in the 
stage directions. It is difficult, however, to 
imagine the decapitated head of a martyr 
making three separate bounds, and fout- 
tains of wine, milk, or water springing UP 
at each spot at which it alighted. Such, 
however, is one of the stage directions 
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Machinery of very great power must have 
been employed to elevate the huge weights 
that were sometimes raised or lowered by 
means of wheels and levers, as is stated in 
the text. What, moreover, was the arrange- 
ment by which, in broad daylight, the face 
of a martyr was made to shine like a sun? 
This and other questions remain to perplex 
the modern mind. It is at least certain that 
exceedingly impressive and elaborate spec- 
tacles were often afforded, and that the 
expenses of ‘ mounting,” to employ a tech- 
nical word, a mystery were, according to 
modern estimate and having regard to the 
changed value of money, enormous. 

Concerning the literary merit of the com- 

sitions which M. Petit de Julleville ana- 
ne at full length we have not spoken. 
We trust he will live to complete the im- 

rtant task he has begun. work more 
useful to the scholar and the student does 
not often see the light. 








THE WEEK. 


SapLER’s WELLS. — ‘ Elizabeth, Queen of England,’ a 
Drama in Five Acts. From the Italian of Signor Giaco- 


metti. 

Arrer an absence of ten years Miss Mar- 
riott has returned to Sadler’s Wells Theatre, 
a house of which she was once, during a long 
period, the principal support. For her re- 
appearance she has selected a version of 
Signor Giacometti’s drama, ‘ Elisabetta, 
Reina d’ Inghilterra,’ known to Englishmen 
by Signora Ristori’s fine performance of 
the heroine. This play, now first seen in an 
English dress, shows to advantage some 
aspects of Miss Marriott’s riper powers. 
Her performance has a rough strength, the 
effect of which is at times impressive, and 
there are portions of it which extort admi- 
ration. The imperious daughter of a still 
more imperious sire is presented as the 
author intended her to appear, and the man- 
ner in which she keeps her courtiers flying 
about her reminds us forcibly of a child’s 
game known as the devil among the tailors. 
More light and shade would be an improve- 
ment, and might easily be obtained by an 
occasional revelation of the imperial aspects 
of Elizabeth as opposed to the imperious. 
Miss Marriott’s style, always robust, is now, 
however, more robust than ever, and her 
presentation of Elizabeth, though entitled 
to praise, is not calculated to raise our esti- 
mate of the queen. 


In its English dress Signor Giacometti’s 
play seems singularly cumbrous and arti- 
ficial. Like most works of its author, it is 
less a drama than a sequence of scenes strung 
together in slightest fashion; and, like 
many works of fiction with an historical basis, 
itis marred by a rather wearisome parade 
of untrustworthy erudition. This defect is 
most observable in works treating of the 
history of a country alien to the author. 
The grasp acquired by close study and that 
knowledge of the relative importance of 
events which a foreigner rarely possesses 
seem necessary to fit the facts of history to 
afictitious story such as is, in parts at least, 
that of ‘Elizabeth.’ References to Shak- 

e, Heywood, and Spenser, such as 
abound in Signor Giacometti’s play, seem 
Whimsical rather than effective, and the 
Whole, though it is clever and ingenious, 
has a false ring. 


It is not attempted to deny that‘ Elizabeth,’ 
though far from a good drama, is a credit- 
able piece of work. Some of its situations 
have genuine power. The scene in which 
in her anger the queen strikes Essex is 
admirably conceived; and the death scene 
of Elizabeth, though it departs widely from 
historical fact, which is, of course, a matter 
wholly unimportant, is in its way excel- 
lent. More than one of the characters is 
powerfully drawn. Concerning the queen 
there may be some dispute. Essex, how- 
ever, is an admirable type of a proud, am- 
bitious, and turbulent noble. 

Considered as a travelling company, which 
in fact it is, the troupe which supports Miss 
Marriott must be regarded as satisfactory. 
Many of the actors take, as is but natural, 
their note from the heroine, and the whole 
performance is robust and, if the use of such 
a term may be pardoned, a trifle ‘“ rum- 
bustical.” As a whole, however, this per- 
formance of a difficult drama is far better 
than anything that would have been seen 
under similar conditions a few years ago. 








Dramatic Gossiy, 


Tue performance of ‘Sedgemoor,’ a new his- 
torical drama by Mr. W. G. Wills and Mr. F. C. 
Wills, is fixed for this evening at Sadler’s Wells. 
At the close of Miss Marriott’s occupancy the 
theatre will pass into the hands of Mr. F. B. 
Chatterton, formerly of Drury Lane, who is 
said to have obtained a seven years’ lease. 


Tue Court Theatre will reopen in October 
next under new management with a drama 
translated from the French. Miss Fanny 
Josephs, Miss Louise Moody, Mr. John Clayton, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil have been engaged, and 
the company will probably be reinforced by Mr. 
Henry Neville. 


Mr. GiiBert’s comedies of ‘ Pygmalion and 
Galatea,’ ‘Sweethearts,’ and ‘The Palace of 
Truth’ are to be given at the Crystal Palace 
during the coming week, under the direction of 
Mr. Macklin, who, with Mrs. Macklin (Miss B. 
Henri), will take part in their performance. 


A onsg-act play by Mr. F. W. Broughton, 
entitled ‘ Withered Leaves,’ is now given at the 
Criterion, and serves for the reappearance of Mr. 
Lytton Sothern. Itshows marks of inexperience 
and is overcrowded with action, but it is fairly 
entertaining. In one respect it may claim to 
stand alone, since it presents the apotheosis of 
the best abused character in fiction—the step- 
mother. 


‘(prre- Ror,’ a translation of Sophocles, 
by M. Jules Lacroix, has been revived at the 
Comédie Frangaise, at which house it was first 
given in 1858. The revival has abundant in- 
terest, and the performances of M. Mounet-Sully 
as Cdipus, a character first taken by Geffroy, 
and M. Maubant as Tiresias, have won favour- 
able recognition. The success of this version, 
which claims to adhere closely to the original, 
has given rise to a demand for the rendering of 
‘Macbeth’ by the same adapter. It would be 
highly satisfactory to see one or two of the 
masterpieces of Shakspeare on the boards of the 
Comédie Frangaise. Fairly satisfactory versions 
are not wanting, and the ‘ Macbeth’ and ‘Le 
Roi Lear’ of M. Lacroix are among the number. 
At the first production of ‘£dipe-Roi’ the réles 
of the deux jeunes filles, now played by Mdlles. 
Martin and Rosamond, were assigned Madame 
Favart and Malle. Stella Colas. 








H.— 


To CorRESPONDENTS.—S, & Son—C. P. M.—M. 
L— 


J. W. L—M. Y.—T. A.—C. K.—M. W. 8.—H. B. 
E. E. L.—G. 8. A.—received. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


SAMPSCN LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S 
LIST. 


—_—~>— 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE FERN 
WORLD.’ 


Just ready, in crown 8vo. cloth, price 3s. 


WHERE TO FIND FERNS. 
FRANCIS nate HEATH, 


Author of ‘The Fern World,’ &c. With a Special Chapter 
on the 


FERNS ROUND LONDON. 





Now ready, 18mo. printed on linen paper, with an Iliuminated Title- 
Page, and bound in white vellum, price 3s. 6d. 


FRIAR JEROME’S BEAUTIFUL 


BOOK, and other POEMS. By T. B. ALDRICH. Contains some of 
Mr. Aldrich’s longer poems, and is a companion volume to the 
*XXXVI._ Lyrics and XII. Sonnets,’ which have proved so accept- 
able to lovers of tasteful books. 








Now ready, square 18mo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


The EMERSON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
With a fine entirely new Portrait and 12 IlJustrations. 

A beautiful little volume, like the ‘ Longfellow Birthday Rook ' which 
is so popular. It contains selections made with great care from both the 
prose and poetical works of Ralph Waldo Emerson for every day of the 
year. 





EPISODES of FRENCH HISTORY. 


Edited from M. GUIZOT’S ‘ History of France,’ with Notes, and 
Genealogical, Historical,and other Tables. By GUSTAVE MASSON, 
B.A. Univ. Gallic., Assistant-Master and Librarian Harrow School. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 

1, CHARLEMAGNE and the CARLOVINGIANS. 

2. ST. LOUIS and the THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 

3. FRANCIS I. and the SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

4. FRANCIS I. and the RENAISSANCE. 





THE NEW ADDITIONS TO LOW'S STANDARD NOVELS ARE 


A SAILOR’S SWEETHEART. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘The Wreck of the Grosvenor.” 
Small post Svo. 6s. 

** This very noble novel.'’—Standard. 


“ Strikingly original....One cannot read the story fast enough.” 
Athenaum. 


MARY MARSTON. By George 
MAC DONALD. Small post 8vo. 6s. 


“ A fine work."’—Spectator. 
“ A really admirable book....A book of genius.’’—Zruth. 


GUILD COURT. By George 
MAC DONALD. Small post Svo. 6s. 





CHEAPER EDITION, crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


NOTES on FISH and FISHING, By 


J.J. MANLEY, M.A. With Illustrations. 


“ We commend the book.”’—Field. 
“ He has a page for every day in the year, or nearly so, and nota dull 
3. 


one amongst them.’’—Notes and Queries, 





LOW’S SELECT NOVELETS. 
In small post 8vo. cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. each. 


Now ready, 


FRIENDS: a Duet, By E. 8, Phelps, 


Author of ‘ The Gates Ajar.’ 





Now ready, 


BABY RUE: Her Adventures and 


Misadventures, her Friends and her Enemies. By CHARLES 
CLAY. 


**The book is one of great earnestness and beauty, of exceeding in- 
terest, and undeniable power.”’—Critic. 





THE STORY OF HELEN TROY. 





THE 
CLIENTS OF DR. BERNARGIUS. 





London: 
Sampson Low, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatty, Useruu.”—A theneum. 


LL 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols, I., II., and III, 
SIXTH SERIES. 


NoreEs AND QuERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton—The Elective 
and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne Boleyn—Scottish 
Titles—Burial-Place of Edmund, Duke of Somerset—Elizabeth, 
Queen of Robert Bruce—Bondmen in England—Serfdom in 
Scotland—Grahame, Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter— 
Abbotsford in 1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 
1417—Knox’s ‘ History of the Reformation’—Good Friday and 
Easter Sunday, temp. Charles 11.—The Jews in England in the 
Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the Execution of Charles I. 
—tThe Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
T. Allington—William Roy—Caspar Hauser—Charles Owen of 
Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The escent of William Penn— 
William, Abbot of Kamsey—A. H. Rowan—George Cromer, 
Archbishop of Armagh—Matthew Smith, the first Principal of 
Brasenose College, Uxford—James Sayers, the Caricaturist— 
Jeremiah Horrox. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Shakspeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works—Milton’s 
*L’Allegro’—Unpublished Letters of Macaulay—‘ Histoire des 
Médecins Juifs Anciens et Moderne’— Earle’s ‘ Philology of the 
English Tongue ’—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs, Turton—‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ’—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language—Unpub- 
lished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of Thomas Fuller— 
The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode on the American Civil] War 
—Opus Questionum divi Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’—Development of the Press, 1824-1874— 
Books written by Mrs. Ulivia Serres: ‘The Book.’ 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Ague Charms—Birds of 11] Omen—Candlemas Gills—Eggs and 
Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions—Hydrophobia 
prevented—Handkerchief thrown on Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and 
Lionesses—The Seven Whistlers. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 
The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—“ The Irish Brigade ” 
—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor—Barham’s Lines on 
Dean Ireland—Browning’s “ Lost Leader” —The Lord Chamber- 
lain’s Inspection of Plays—t"mma Isola—A Poem by W. M. 
Praed—Goethe—Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Austra- 
lian Drama—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suck- 
ling—Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle-Play—Christmas Mummers 
in Dorsetshire—Dante and his ‘l'ranslators—The Christian Year. 








POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“You know who the Critics are””—‘* You may put it in your eye | 
and see none the worse for it”—Called Home—God’s Church and | 
the Devil’s Chapel—U naccustomed as I am to public speaking— | 
Tout vient & point—Wise after the event—La Parole a été don- | 
née & Phomme— Robbing Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies | 
the Means—The English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. | 


PHILOLOGY. 
Carr = Carse—Heel Taps—“ Bloody”—Spurring—Nor for Than 
—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms—Surrey Provincial. 
isms—Quadragesimalis—S. v. Z.—English Words compared with 
the Icelandic—Gingham—The Termination Y in Place-Names— 
Calomel—Yeux—Cameo—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shad. 
dongate—Shakspeare’s Name. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms of Hungary— 
Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies—The Arms of 
Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English Sees—Bar Sinister— 
Strawberry Leaves on Coronets—Byron Arms—F, E. R, T, in 
the Savoy Arms—Seal of Prince of Livonia—The Templars and 
Hospitallers. 

FINE ARTS. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—I talian Works 
of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds : Miss Day: Mra 
Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate—Various Puintings and 
Engravings. 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 
Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesiastical Vest. 
ments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians—“ Prester John” 
and the Arms of the See of Chichester—Penance in the Church 
of England—Laud’s Service Buik—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard 
at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s Burial-place—Old Northern English 
MS. Psalter—Bere Regis Church—Sacred Vessels—A Roman 
Catholic Visitation in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George's Lofte 
—Registrum Sacrum Bataviannm—Communion Tokens—Fasting 
Communion in the Church of England—The Title of Reverend 
—Consecration of Church Plate—*‘ Defender of the Faith”— 
The “ Breeches” Bible. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology— 
Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets—Medieval and 
Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur in disco—Catullus: 
“Hoe ut dixit”—“‘Sandon” (Horace)—Cicero—Lucus a non 
Lucendo, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American States 
—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History—The Yardley 
Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Uld Kensington—Travelling in Italy 
Forty Years Ago—The Equestrian Statue in Hyde Park— 
Arthurian Localities: Scotland—The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford-row. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and Irons— 
George ILI. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats—The Waterloo and 
Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a Healthy Profession—Unlawful 
Games of the Middle Ages—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday News- 
papers—Gipsies—The Wordsworth—Double Returns in Parlia- 
mentary Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions —The “Dial” System of Telegraphy — Professor 
Becker’s “ Gallus” —Skating Literature—Cricket— London Com- 
panies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of the Olden Time— 
Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle Ages—The Little Sum- 
mer— W hitsuntide—M ichaelmas—Christmas Contrasts. 





Published by JOHN FRANCIS, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo. 444 pp. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


By the Rev. EDGAR SANDERSON, M.A., 
Late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. 


With numerous Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 





This day is published, 8vo. 21s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-80. 


Being a Complete Narrative of the Capture of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the Brilliant March 
to Candahar and the Defeat of Ayub aaa” with the Operations on the Helmund and the Settlement with 
bdur Rahman Khan. 
By nowaaD HENSMAN, 
Special Correspondent of the Pioneer (Allahabad) and the Daily News (London). 
With Maps. 


London: WM. H. ALLEN & Co. 13, Waterloo-place. 


WESLEY COLLEGE, SHEFFIELD. 
(Affiliated to the London University, 1844.) 


GoveERNOR and CHapLain—Rev. W. H. DALLINGER, F.R.S., &c. 

Heap Master—H. M. SHERA, Esq., M.A. LL.D. 

SrconD MastER—R. SHINDLER, Esq., M.A. (Lond.) 

First MATHEMATICAL MASTER—THOS. HUGH MILLER, Esq., B.A. (Camb.), M.A. (Glasgow). 
And Eighteen Assistant-Masters and Professors. 

The object aimed at in this Institution is a sound and comprehensive mental training. The course of study is fully adapted to the requirements 
of the present time, and to the SS wants of the pupils, who, whether in preparation for the Universities, training for scientific pursuits, or 
for professional or commercial life, are provided with the most efficient aids. 

addition to Classical, Mathematical, Engl and Commercial subjects, BIOLOGY, PHYSICS, and CHEMISTRY, the Modern Languages of 
Hebrew and Syriac, Vocal and Instrumental Music and Drawing, are taught by accomplished ‘professors 
The Re vy. W. _ DALLINGER. = R.S., has undertaken the Professorship of NATURAL SCIENCE, and gives ‘Weekly Lectures and Class Instruc- 
in Practical oology, Botany. 
a and Chemistry re taught by A. H. ALLEN F.C.8. Scholarships are awarded worth in the aggregate 3001. a year. 
The AUTUMN TER MENCES on THURSDAY, Ay hoptember 22nd. 
may be -h fr — by application to the Governor or Head Master. 








srUsp 


DR. KIRBY'S HANDBOOKS FOR PRESCRIBERS. 


FORMULARY of SELECTED REMEDIES, 
with Therapeutic Annotations and a Copious Index of Diseases and 
Remedies. Fifth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


On the VALUE of PHOSPHOROUS, with Formule 
for its Administration as a Remedy for Loss ot Nerve Power, Cere- 
bral and Spinal Paresis, Neuralgia, ‘Epilepsy, Melancholia, and other 
Disorders of the Nervous System induced by Overwork. Fifth 
Edition, Enlarged, cloth, 3s.; paper, 2s. 6d. By E. A. KIRBY,M.D., 
late Physician to the City Dispensary. 

London: H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD - STREET 
a... CHARING CROSS, LONDON. —Established 1782. 


xt meg Fire and Lig’ gunning, eieeens Se in all 
eS ms arranged » —— “= eoMrIELD. liberality. 





Insu of 
the World. 





UN FIRE OFFIC E. 
Threadneedle-street, E.C. Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Oxford-street (corner of Vere-street), W 
Established 1710. 
Home and Foreign Insurances effected. 
Sum insured in 1880, £262,745,653. 
LIGHTNING LOSSES, wane = Fire or Concussion, admitted. 
KRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. 


UN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810. 
CHIEF OFFICE—63, Threadneedle-street, E.C. BRANCH OFFICES— 
60, Charing Cross,8.W. And Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street, W. 
Life Assurances of all descriptions effected. feortels Low Rates for 
Young Lives and for Non-Participating Polic f- Premiums. 
received for the first Five Years. Immediate settlement of Claims. 





The Society’s newly-revised Prospectus, and a new and greatly simpli- 
fied Form of posal, will be forwarded oa ap an 
RIESTLEY, Actuary. 





HAGcLsE IN SURANCE COMPANY, 
79, PALL MALL. 


For LIVES ONLY, ESTABLISHED 1807. 


n+ piammae oe ++ «» #£1,500,000 

up ° + _ £167,867 
Accumulated Funds Invested «+ £3,051,954 
Nett Annual Income .. :. £367,763 


GEORGE H HU MPHREYS, acne and Secretary. 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS? 
ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN ! 





A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly Allowance 
in the event of Injury, 
May be secured by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
The Oldest and Largest Company, insuring against Accidents of all kinds, 
The Right Hen. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
d Capital, 1,000,000. Paid-up Capital and Reserve, 230,000, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE BEST BOOKS OF THE SEASON AND OF MANY YEARS 
ARE IN CIRCULATION AT MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Hundreds, and in some instances Thousands, of Copies of Books of General Interest have been added 
from time to time to meet the requirements of Subscribers, 


The whole Collection now exceeds ONE MILLION VOLUMES, and consists chiefly of Works of 
permanent interest and value. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 


According to the number of Volumes required. 


THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ADDED DAILY. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Luurep), NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
CITY OFFICE: 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS VISITING LONDON 


WILL FIND IN 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY 
THE ADVANTAGE OF A FIRST-CLASS CLUB, 


The READING and WRITING ROOMS, the REFERENCE LIBRARY, the LUNCHEON and DINING 
ROOMS, the LADIES’ DRAWING-ROOM, and the GENTLEMEN’S SMOKING-ROOM are 
OPEN DAILY from NINE A.M. till TEN P.M. 








Subscription for Club Membership, as described in the foregoing, together with 6 vols., delivered free from the 
g Library, Three Guineas per Annum. 


Subscription for Club Membership only, Two Guineas per Annum. 
Subscription to the Cireulating Library only, From One Guinea per Annum. 
Prospectuses, with Terms of Subscription, forwarded post free on application to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), New Bond-street, 


XUM 


Moderate Premiums. Bonus allowed to Insurers after Five Years. 
1,630,600/. has been paid as COMPENSATION. 


A to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents 
Wor tna Ottice, 8, Grand Hotel ate, —— Cross, or 64, orm 
hill, London. WILL . VIAN, Secretary 








pron ISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Prices. 
No extra charge for time given. 
I d Priced Catalogue, with full particulars of terms, pest free. 
FP. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1662. 


KF MOEDER begs to announce that the whole of 
e@ theabove Premises have recently been Rebuilt, specially 
for the Furniture Trade, and now form one of the most commodious 
Warehouses in the metropolis. 
Bed-room Suites, from 6l. 6s. to 50 Guineas. 
Drawing-roem Suites, from 9/1. 9s. to 45 Guineas, 
Dining-room Suites, from 7/. 7s. to 40 Guineas. 
And all other Goods in great variety. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W.C. Established 1862. 


ALLENS SOLID LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. 











ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 cent. 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE of 500 Articles for Continental Travel-" 
ling, post free. 
37, West Strand, London. 
GAL TARIS WATE R 
TWO SHILLINGS per DOZEN in LONDON, 
Or Half-a-Crown packed for the Country. 
LARGE CHAMPAGNE BOTTLES. 





Guaranteed 
PURE DISTILLED WATER. 


Aérated 
With Carbonic Acid, and nothing else! No Soda! No Minerals! 
No Impurities! 
Orders by post to 
SALUTARIS WATER COMPANY, 236, Fulham-road, London, 8. W. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Medical Profession for over yA Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution ss the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, H 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION; and as the safest 
Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and 


its. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


UTUMNAL MEDICINE.—OLD Dr. JACOB 
TOWNSEND'S SARSAPARILLA is the most effective and pleasant 
Remedy for ali Blood and Skin Diseases, Gout, Pimples, Eruptions, &c. 
Invaluable during Autumn and Spring. 

In Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—131, Fleet-street, F.C. 











HALF A CENTURY OF THE HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 
“ And Teeth like rows of Pearls.” 


EWSBURY & BROWN’S exquisite Compound, 
RIENTAL TOOTH P. raien. 
Tne celebrated and only genuine Oriental Tooth Paste is 
« JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. Established 50 years.” 

LY WHITE TEETH, Sound woiy. and, Progra amen § ot 
bright of colour, so essential to beau ¥ Breath, are 

the use of this most 8. 6d. ; doable, 

2s. 6d. Perfumers and Chemists. OWN, 3 san Genaies Octen ital Tooth- 

Paste”’ is JEWSBURY & BRO , and leon the 








. & B. in a double triangle. 
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WILLIAM S. BURTON, 





GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 30 large Show-Rooms, 
At 39, Oxford-street; 1, 1a, 2,3,and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’ s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, London, Ww, 


ENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, 
FIRE-LRONS, and CHIMNEY-PIECES. 
ILLIAM S. BURTON respectfully invites in- 
spection of his Stock of CHIMNEY- PIECES, Interiors, and 
Modern Grates, Feuders, Tiles, and Curbs for Hearths. 
1 RATES — Register and Hob Grates, with Tile 
Panels. 
NDEPENDENT or DOG GRATES, in Berlin 
Black, Black and Brass, all Brass, Steel and Ormolu. 
(Upwards of 50 New Designs on Show.) 


VILE PANELS for Ditto, Hand P-’ 


(Several Special Designs.) 


ENDER CURBS for TILE HEARTHS, in Steel, 


Brass, Berlin Black, aud Marble of various kinds. 





.cted or Printed. 


VILE HEARTHS. — An assortment of 50 Tile 
Hearths, all differing in Design, ready laid for inspection. 
HIMNEY-PIECES in Foreign and English Mar- 
bles, Early English, Oak and Walnut, inlaid China Tiles, Repoussé 
or Engraved Brass Panels, and Bevelled Glass Plates. 
Most of the above are so arranged us to give the Viewer a complete 
idea of the general effect of the articles when fixed. 


Black REGISTER STOVES, 93. to 152, 18s. 
RIGHT REGISTER 


| Ornaments, 21. 12s. 6d. to 3ti, 


Ca-- -TILED REGISTER STOVES, 21. 28. to 


STOVES, with Ormolu 


p° STOVES, in great variety, 12%. 6d, to 201. 
BLACK and BRONZED FENDERS, 


9d. to 10!. 2s. 


ERLIN 
for Bed-rooms, Dining-rooms, Libraries, &c., 3s 
TEEL FENDERS, for Drawing-rooms, with 
Ormolu Ornaments, from 2I. 2s. to 201. 15s. 
ARBLE FENDERS for TILE 
from 40s. 


PISRCED BRASS FENDERS, 20s. to 102, 


HEARTHS, 


{IRE-IRON RESTS for TILE HEARTHS, 8s. 


to 15/. 10s. per pair. 


i IRE-IRON STANDS, 8s. 62. to 603. each. 


PIRE-IRONS, from 4s, 3d. the Set of Three to 
61. 10s, 
| ITCHEN RANGES, from 27. 2s. 6d. 


1 ATHS and TOILET WARE. 









THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER.— 

The real NICKEL SILVER, introduced thirty-five years ago by 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, when strongly Silver-plated, is the best article 

next to Silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or orna- 
mentally, as by no test can it be distinguished from Silver. 
With ordinary usage this quality will wear 20 yea 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for durability and 

finish, as follows :— 

















| Fiddle | Bead , King's 

jorOld| or or 
Best Quality, strongly Plated. | Silver. |Thread.) Shell. 
£,8. d.\ £. 8. d.| £. 8. d. 
12 Table ForkS......scccceccsecescesceess llwo210250 
12 Table Spoons 110 0|2 1 of 250 
12 Dessert Forks 1z2orgoao1rsoae 
12 Dessert Spoon: 12019 O}111 O 
12 Tea Spoons ... 014 o| 1oo120 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt ..0 9 0/012 0013 6 
2 Sa 060/50 8 O09 0 
1 Gravy Spoon 60:0 8 0990 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowis 030040046 
1 Mustard 3 0160 2 o} 023 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs sees 02603 6040 
1 Pair of Fish Carv: O18 6 13.651 46 
1 Butter Knife 02903 6039 
1 Soup Ladle . - 0 9 0,011 0/012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter....ccccccsccccccscvccccccs 030040040 
Total ..ccccccccscccccesevsccoecs 819 31119 6/13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. 
An OAK CHE a to contain the above, and a relative number of 


Knives, &c 
A SECOND ‘au "AL ITY of Fiddle Pattern Table Spoons and Forks, 


23s. per dozen.; Dessert, 17s; ‘Tea Spoons, 12s 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 
*,* Samples at above rates post free. 


SH KNIVES and FORKS.—Wm. 





S. BURTON. 














Knives, Forks, 

per Doz. per Dos, 

Fine Ivory Handles, Chased Blades ........++ #25 0 £119 0 

Ditto ditto Richly Chased Blades.... 3 6 0 280 

Silvered ditto ditto » 00 240 

Mahogany Cases for forks, 15s, 

FISH CARVERS, 0 to £4 40 

TEA and COFF d ®e.,. a ee 

DISH COVERS 700 , 42900 

ENTREE DISH 5l0 0 ,, 1818 0 

BISCUIT BC ow 6 , 510 0 

CRUET FRAME 012 0 , Wl 0 

BUTTER COOL oi « #29 

CANDELABRA, p é, $to0,8¢ 8 

CLARET JUGS....... 100, @€8¢ 
ICE JU fees from 220 -- 

ote, 12° 

1lo, 80900 

528 Ss 

0150, 550 

330 , 5460 

loo, B00 


ESSERT KN IVES and FORKS. — ELEcTRO- 
SILVER PLATED. 
Fine Ivory Handles, Plain Blades, 12 
Finest Carved ditto, Chased Blades, 
Pearl Handles, Plain Blades, 12 pairs . 
Fine Carved ditto, Chased Bl 
Silvered Handles, Plain Blades, 12 
Silvered Handles, Chased Blades, 12 pairs 
Mahogany Cases for 12 pairs, 9s. to 
REPLATING by the PATENT PROCESS. 
CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. 








eccococco 


























H°vUSE FURNISHIyg 
WILLIAM S. BURTON begs to intimate that be 


FURNISHES HOUSES of any size throughout 
Notice, and that he will make SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS 4 
Customers requiring CREDI'T, without in any way al; 7étem 
of Plain Figures and Fixed Prices. ay eee 
GOOD SOUND 


A MERICAN MACHINE-MADE FURNITURE, 
in solid Walnut or Mahogany. 
This Furniture costs only a tritle more than Painted Deal. All Arti 
of modern form and tastefully designed. The fol i 4 
pet soar Dee ene y gue 1e following items will convey 




































WALNUT or _— ANY. 
$-4ft. 4-in. Hanging Wardrobe ; Lr 
3-ft. 4in. Chest of Drawers 20 - 
Washstand with Marble Top, Towel Rails, and i 17 ; 
Dressing ‘Table with Two Drawers ; Ls : 
Toilet Glass with Patent siateesics : 13 $ 
PNG coscccnsccosce eae 
Complete Set ....ccccccccsccccces awe 
Suite as above, Brass ne with super 
Pedestal, and Towel Horse ...ccccccccccccccsccccccccoccecs 260 
| 4-ft. Hanging Wardrobe, Piate- gion Door, and outside Draw 
| 3-ft. 4-in. Chest of Drawers .........+++ ” . + 
3-ft. 6-in. Washstand, with Marble ‘To 210 
3-ft. &in, Dressing Table, with Two Drawers 166 
Pedestal, Drawer, &C. .......sseeeeeeeee O16 
| Toilet Glass, Patent Fastening: 16 
Towel Hovse.. 059 
‘Iwo Chairs .. 096 
DOI OEE: hdc cucncsessctacetia £18 99 
6-ft. (3 Wing) Wardrobe, with projecting Centre, Plate-glass, 
Shelves, Sliding Trays, Six Drawers, Hanging Space, and 
Bonnet Box . - 150 
86 
&e. 16 6 
4-ft. ——— Table to match, Five Drawer: 
Totlet Glass, size of Plate 26 in. by 1 in. ey HH 
Pedestal, with Drawer, &c. one 
Towel Horse.. 059 
} TwoChairs ........... até dbveebestntseedtbeutssbeecsdenensiaul oluo 
Complete Set ......ccccccccscecee £n 29 


Any single Article may be had at the above prices. 





INING-ROOM FURNITURE. — CHAIRS, 
COUCHES, DINING-TABLES, SIDEBOARDS, EASY CHAIRS, &e. 












FURNITURE for DRAWING-ROOMS, 
| WILLIAM 8. BURTON, 
j 
BEDSTEADS, of Best Make only. 150 Pattems 
on Show. 
Servants’ Rcedsteads ........+.+ .-from 10s. 6d. to 19s. 
} French ao from 14s. 6d. to 23s. 6d. 
Do. Iron and Brass Bedsteads . from 23s. to 100s. 
Half-Tester Spiga = Coveecseesene from 34s. to 97s. 6d, 


| Ditt Iron and Brass . -from 72s, 6d. to 220s. 
| cors, CHAIR-BEDSTEADS, ‘COUCHES, &e. 



























Sponge Baths, Best make .....s.ee00 6s. 3d. to 28s. 7 o 7 r : 
slez a0. to. 12s. Rpts x thet — EDDING MANUFACTURED on the Premises 
Plunge — do. do. 4s. NUTLERY.—The most varied assortment of | Extreme care is taken, even where the prices are the lowest, 
Hi do. do, 16s. Table Cutlery, all warranted. use only such materials as will wear satisfactorily. 
Fr nc re ae. ndles Rivetted. Table Dessert |Carvers | | 
Fravelling Trunks » . gos Blades of the Finest Steel Knives | Knives, per pr. FOR BEDSTEADS.—Wide. 3 Feet. | yy 5 Feet 
Toilet Ware, Bath Can and Pail . lls. ——T ee re og | 
a assortment of Hot and Cold P lu Vapour, and Camp Shower 3}-in. Ivory Handles, per doz...... 12 6| 9 6 6 0 | £. 8. d.) £. 8. d./é. 4.4. 
: bE ca ¥ e 3} 0 a 6| 2 oO 6 6 Straw Palliasses ........++++++ 80 120} ib4 
‘Travelling Baths, with Cover, Strap, Lock and Key, 13s. to 48s. 3 do. to balance, do. 6| 13 6 6 6 | Mattresses, Alva Under 13 6 18 6/1 06 
; ~ 3 | ion a a o| 9 o| 76 Do. ’ Best Cocoa Fibr 139] 1 00/1 20 
Coat SCOOPS.—Iron, Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, 4 do. do. do. o| 1 0] 76 | Do. Coloured Wool 146{1 10/1 30 
Ebonized and Japanned Iron, from 2s. 4d. to 165s. 4 = do. do. Oo; 18 0 76 _ . : ; ne | ; Me 
4 fin 0 20 0 7 6 | 4 r lon 
~ + x T7WS o | D §| 2 66/2120 
LOCKS, CANDELABRA, and BRONZES.— | {  d0.tinedo. do. oj} 30) 90 | de. 100 | 5138 (4 10 
Drawing-room Clocks, from 3i.; Dining-room Clocks, from 2. 10s. ; 4 finest Aten do. o| 32 0; 13 6 | Do. 90)2 20/2 76 
Hall Clocks, from 2/.; Kitchen Clocks, from 6s. 6d. 4 do do do. o| 3 0! 4 6 | De, 2 00) 2180/3 50 
st R . : 4 do. do. do. o!| 30! M40 | D. Ex'ra Super do. 3 10/4120)5 40 
AMPS.—Kerosine, Patent Duplex, Suspending 4 do. 0| 40 of 17 0 | Do, Extra Thick do. ....... 3150) 510/888 
4 Wall. Queen's Reading, French eee rator, &c., in Bronze, Porce- 4 ro Sily Ly *Ferrules, do. O|} 33 0] 15 0 } Do. French Wool and Hair . , £0) tb Oo) : 
lain, Crystal, Ormolu, &e., from 2s. 6. to ‘ 4 0. do do o| 39 0] 170 Do. = Superior do. _....-.+. +++. 2 86/3126) 4 00 
, : : f 4 do Rlectro-silver Blailes. o| 3 oO; — | — a ee 3 3s suet ie 
7,4 : Step Blee >silver Handles, King 0. uper FLOFSeNAlE GO. -.-.-.++06 seeel ‘ 
URE COLZA OIL of the best 1s quattey, 2s. 10d. a a Vastaes wer tics. : 301 90] 76 
gallon. Moderator C!obes, 2s. 6d.; do. Chimneys, 6d. each. Cotton > 7 6 7 3 } 
>. Ors . ys, Black Horn Riveted Handles, do. 7 6 7 0 | 3.0 | g 
Wicks, 3d. per dozen. Do. | large size do. «..-+++++%. oti as] 33 | (XASALIERS in great variety, for Dining, 
+ 7 Jo. to Balance, do. 26 3 { 
. 7 rprwyw , , - , Drawing icaen: Libraries, and Offices. Comprising Bronze 0 
EROSINE OIL for DUPLEX and other White Bone do. .... 12 6| 10 6! 4 0 many Shades, Polished Brass, Ormolu, and Ormolu with China Dish and 
™ ) : y 
AMPS Safe and inodorous, Is. 2d. per gallon; in Drums of Best dO. dO. sesesceeeeeeeseee 17 6| 13 6 5 0 | Vase. Also, Single, Double, and Treble Brackets, for side-lignting. 
5 gallons and upwards, ls. ld. per gallon. Duplex Globes, 2s. each; CARRIAGE PAID to any Railway Station. Samples at above rates | 2 lights Gasaliers, from 25s.; 3 lights, from 26s. aes 5 lights, from 
Chimneys, 6d. post free. ' 80s.; Brackets, from 2s.; Hall and Vestibule Lamps, from 12s. 








WILLIAM 8S, BURTON’S VANS 


DAILY: Bayswater, Belsize Park, Brompton, Camden 
om City, Chelsea, Haverstock Hill, Highbury, Holloway, 


Islington, Kensington, Kentish Town, Kilburn, Notting 
Hill, imlico, St. John’s Wood, Shepherd’s Bush, West E nd 
(all Parts). 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
Hammersmith, and Walham Green. 
ONDAY :—Chiswick Grove Park, Turnham Green. 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by Railway is trifling. 


‘ 
and FRIDAY:— Fulham, 


DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER:- 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :—Borough, 
Brixton, Camberwell, Clapham, Dalston, Dulwich Hill, 
Hackney, Herne Hill, Kennington, Kingsland, Lambeth, 
Peckham, Tulse Hill, Walworth. 

TUESDAY and FRIDAY:— Finsbury Park, Holloway 
(Upper), Tollington Park. 

WEDNESDAY :—Finchley. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON undertakes delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Crouch End, Hamp 
stead, Highgate, Hornsey. 
| THURSDAY :—Anerley, Forest Hill, Norwood, Sydenham. 
FRIDAY :—Acton, Barnes, Battersea, Blackheath, Castle} 
Bar, Eltham, Ealing, Greenwich, Lee, Lewisham, Putney, 
| Wandsworth, Wimbledon. 
| §ATURDAY :—Stamford Hill. 


—e 
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